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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“ET APRES CELA LE DELUGE!” 


THE familiar French quotation recurred to Nell’s mind many a 
time in after days, whenever she looked back to that period of 
her life which followed immediately upon Cecil’s resignation of 
his claims to her. So many events succeeded that one great 
event of her life, with such extraordinary rapidity, toppling over 
each other and tripping each other up as it were by the pace 
with which they rushed upon her, that it was often a difficulty to 
her to remember how and in what order they all of them came_to 
pass. 
Yet in reviewing all these changes and events which so shortly 
befell her, one thing alone was clear to her. There had been a 
good deal of consternation in her mind as the door closed upon 
Cecil’s departing figure, but there had been absolutely no sorrow 
whatever ; such sorrows as she now was called upon to endure 
arose from other sources. 

She heard the door of the house bang behind Cecil Roscoe, 
with a strange mingling of feelings. For afew moments she felt 
physically stunned and dazed, as one does after a bad fall, for 
it was so astonishing, and so utterly unexpected, that Cecil should 
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leave her of his own free will! So often had she—knowing the 
secrets of her own heart—debated and doubted within herself as 
to whether it would not be more honest to break off her engage- 
ment with him, and whether she had herself the strength to 
carry it out; but never, never in the wildest flights of her 
imagination had she conceived it possible that it would be Cecil 
who would be the one to sever the bonds between them ! 

Presently, when the last sound of the closing door had faded 
away into silence, she laughed a little—hardly and mirthlessly— 
with the sort of laugh that it is not good to hear. 

“His love wasn’t worth much after all!” she said aloud, 
adding again after a moment, “ But, then, is any man’s love 
worth anything ?” 

Then she turned and went slowly upstairs. The house was 
very silent and empty. Dottie had not come in, Lady Forrester 
was still invisible; when she had one of her bad headaches 
she could never be disturbed—yet something would have to 
be done—somebody would have to be told! The trousseau 
must be stoppéd, the presents sent back, the family at home 
informed of what had happened. What a mountain-load 
of petty troubles and annoyances lay before her! A man gets 
off scot free from all that kind of thing, thought Nell; he just 
walks away and goés on with his life without any further 
bother, leaving to the woman all those irksome and humiliating 
details that are so intolerable to the patience, and so wounding 
to the pride. 

It was Nell who was left to explain the situation to the world 
—to make it plain to friends and relations that Cecil Roscoe had 
jilted her! 

And, what for? What reason could she give? How was she 

to say that it was because six years ago she had been foolish 
enough to enjoy a few days’ pleasure in the company of a man 
old enough to have been her father! Who would believe in so 
flimsy an excuse? Yet absolutely there was no other reason to 
give ! 
How childish and foolish it all seemed! Yet, childish and 
foolish though it might be, it was real enough in its results ; and 
inexplicable as Cecil’s conduct seemed to be to her, she was now 
left to face the consequences of his desertion of her as best she 
might. 
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There was something else that was more serious and more 
upsetting to her, even than Cecil’s renunciation of her—and that 
was Lady Forrester’s deceit and treachery. Nell felt that the lie 
which she had told to Cecil was very hard to forgive ; it would 
have been bad enough had she only denied the story on her 
account, but to have fastened it upon poor Dottie, appeared to 
her to be so black a sin, that she could not help feeling that her 
respect and affection for her grandmother had received a very 
rude shock indeed. 

There was, however, apparently nothing to be done in that 
direction at present, for Lady Forrester’s maid barred the way to 
her room, and refused to allow her lady to be disturbed—it was 
as much as her place was worth, she said, to let any one into 
the room. 

' So Nell went upstairs to her own oldbedroom, and sat down 
on the edge of the little white bed, and there, idly and aimlessly, 
and without very much interest in it, she broke open the envelope 
with the oddly traced address that had been brought to her in 
the morning, before Cecil’s ill-fated visit. 

But the very first words of the letter it inclosed arrested her 


attention forcibly, and set her heart beating. 


“DEAR LITTLE NELL,”—ran the scrawling, almost illegible 
handwriting—written not in ink, but in pencil, “I am dying, 
and I want to see you before I die. I came back'to England 
a few months ago in very bad health, and half ruined in fortune. 
I came home chiefly because as I am now a widower, I meant 
to see you again, and ask you if you would marry me, for I have 
never forgotten you, dear little Nell. All these years I have 
never ceased to love and admire you—the bravest and the best 
woman I have ever known. But your grandmother told me that 
you were engaged to be married, and were happy, and bade me not 
trouble you, and so I left you alone, and I never would have 
bothered you, dear, only that now the doctors tell me I have not 
many hours to live, and I want to see you once more before I die 
and ask you to forgive me. I caught this cursed influenza three 
weeks ago, and on the top of the fevers I had had in the East, it 
has finished me off. Do come to me, dear child. I don’t think 
you can refuse me—only come as soon as you can, because it is my 


lungs they tell me that have gone amiss, and I have so run down 
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that I may die at any moment now. I don’t think I can last out 
till to-morrow, and I am so longing to see you, little Nell. 
“Yours, a Poor Old Devil, 
"Vane DARLEY.” 


It did not take Nell many minutes, after reading this letter, to 
put on her hat and jacket and to slip out of the house. 

“Tam dying. Come and see me again before I die.” Can such 
an appeal ever be made in vain to a woman who has a heart 
and not a stone within her! and when the appeal comes from a 
man who has once been dear to her, however unworthy of her love 
he may have been, it comes doubly home to her and with an 
absolutely irresistible force. It is certain that Nell Forrester 
would not in any case have refused that dying petition—not even 
had she been still engaged to Cecil—for there are certain things in 
life which speak so directly from God himself to the divine essence 
that is within us, that all those other trivial matters of expediency 
and of worldly wisdom, and all the petty formalities of an 
artificial existence, are perforce brushed aside, as if they were so 
many cobwebs, and become as mere nothingness, compared to 
those stupendous issues of humanity which set us face to face 
with the great and unfathomable problems of Death and of 
Eternity. 

Poor Vane Darley! dying alone in a London lodging-house— 
poor and friendless in his last hours! He, who had always been 
so royally generous and open-handed to his friends in the days 
of his prosperity, so popular and so lovable even in all the reckless 
materialism of his devil-may-care life ! 

Nell, as she hurried eastward through the dreary London 
streets and squares, forgave him freely and fully—she forgot that 
she was even now paying the penalty of his past offences against 
her—that the consequences of his conduct had, for the second 
time, spoilt her life, and hardened her heart ; and that to her dying. 
day, that fatal knowledge of evil which had poisoned the purest 
springs of her nature, would in a large measure be owing to his 
treatment of her. 

He had loved her. That was all she remembered now. He 
had loved her wrongly indeed—yet surely, truly and faith- 
fully, since even at the end of his ill-spent life he had desired to 
make amends to her. It is something to have been well loved 
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once—even by a blackguard—thought Nell, as the blinding tears 
swelled hotly in her eyes. Let others blame and curse him ; let 
another Judge—greater and more just than man—condemn and 
punish him, if needs be; but she herself would cast no stone at 
him. 

Very soon she was standing on the doorstep of the house. . 
She never saw how, from the opposite windows, a woman’s keen 
and malicious eyes watched her go in, and timed her entrance 
and her departure with greedy eagerness ; but it would have made 
no difference to her had she known of it. Nell, standing on the 
threshold where Death was even now waiting to enter, was far 
beyond all smaller things—she thought of nothing save the 
errand of forgiveness and mercy on which she had come. 

He was alive still, and conscious, but almost at the last breath. 
When she came close to him, and bent over the bed and laid her 
cool soft hand upon the fever-wasted fingers that lay upon the 
coverlet, he opened his eyes fully and smiled at her. A smile 
so bright and so beautiful that it brought back to his face, for 
one brief moment, something of its old charm and fascination. 

“ Ah—I knew you would’come!” he said; and there was a . 
joyful triumph in the faint whispered words. “You are very 
good, little Nell; I always knew that you would be good to me. 
Say that you forgive me, dear—for I behaved very badly to you. 
I see now what I did. It was the blackest action of all my black, 
bad life.” 

“Do not speak of it any more,” she murmured soothingly ; 
“it is all forgiven and forgotten, long, long ago.” 

He pressed her hand softly, and his eyes closed. The little 
flicker of excitement which had given him the strength to speak, 
died out. The hospital nurse, at the other side of the bed, 
moistened his lips with a few drops of some cordial she held in 
her hand; but for many minutes he did not speak, and it 
seemed as though he might pass away thus—painlessly and 
silently, with Nell’s hand fast locked in his. But all at once he 
opened his eyes, and spoke again. 

“Kiss me, little Nell,” he said quite distinctly. 

She stooped and pressed her lips to his forehead. 

“The first—and the last,” he murmured, as though to himself. 
But Nell understood—and presently two hot tears from her 
lovely eyes dropped down into the thin hand she held. He 
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looked up at her again a little startled, as though her tears had 
aroused him. 

“Go now,” he said hurriedly, and loosed ther hand. “I do 
not wish you to see me die.” 

She bowed her head and left the room in silence, with a heart 
too full for words ; but for more than an hour she sat outside 
his door by herself upon the landing, waiting to hear of the 
end. 

After a long, long time the hospital nurse came out of the 
room. She closed the door softly behind her. She was crying. 

“He is gone,” she said to Nell; “he never spoke again after 
you went. The end was quite calm and peaceful.” 

“And his last words were a thought for me?” said Nell 
brokenly. 

“Yes, He did not want to cause you any pain. Before you 
came, he told me that. He said I was not to allow you to remain to 
the end, for fear of upsetting you. Poor gentleman; he was 
most patient and unselfish all through his illness.” And the 
woman—she was still young, and her heart was very tender in 
spite, or perhaps by reason of, her profession—wept silently. 

As for Nell, she went away dumbly and sadly, without another 
word or tear, and all the way home there was a cold chill at her 
heart, and a voice that said to her: “ Shall I ever, I wonder, be 
loved again so faithfully and so truly—as poor wicked Vane 
Darley loved me, up to the end of his sinful life!” 


* * * * 2 


Late that night Ida Vincent received a letter—it was a thick 
letter with an inclosure—there were in fact two letters inside the 
envelope. The outer one was addressed to herself, and ran thus : 


“DEAR MISS VINCENT, 

“TI told you that I might possibly have some further news 
for you—and you promised to remunerate me handsomely should 
I be able to give you any definite information that should serve. 
to break off a certain gentleman’s engagement to a certain lady. 
If you will send the inclosed letter to your friend, I think you 
will find it will have the desired effect, I must ask you to send 
me ten pounds in advance, and forty pounds when the marriage 
is broken off. This was our agreement, as I daresay you 
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remember, and as I am a poor hard-worked-widow, with my 
livelihood to make, I must hold you to the bargain, much as I 
wish I could afford to do all I have done for you out of pure 
friendship’s sake. You will not, I trust, repudiate the debt, for in 
that case I should in justice to myself be obliged to bring the 
matter to the notice of your father. 
“Ever, dear Miss Vincent, 
Your humble and affectionate friend, 


MARY HARTWOOD.” 


Ida remained for a few moments transfixed with amazement, 
staring at this communication. She could remember no agree- 
ment with Mrs. Hartwood—no bargain between them that had 
ever amounted to such a sum as fifty pounds. It seemed to her 
as far as she could recollect, that she had already paid Mrs. 
Hartwood amply for any future information that had been 
promised to her ; and fifty pounds was a very difficult matter to 
her. The sum staggered her, but the threat of appealing to her 
father alarmed her still more. Presently she perceived that 
there was a postscript to the letter, which had at first escaped her 
notice, and she read it eagerly. 


“PS. After deep thought and prayer, I have concluded to 
leave the envelope of my inclosure open. I may be doing wrong, 
for it cannot be altogether wise to allow an innocent girl to 
perceive the wickedness of this evil world; yet, after much 
reflection, I have come to the conclusion that perhaps it may in 
this case be right that you should know all. You will see then 
that I am not prizing the service I am rendering you too highly. 
Open the inclosure, read it, and then address and post it to the 
right person.” 


And Ida took her at her word, and opened it and read it: 


“It may interest Mr. Cecil Roscoe to learn that Colonel Van2 
Darley is now lodging at No. 9, Upper Warbrook Place, and that 
Miss Eleanor Forrester spent one hour and thirty-five minutes 
there this afternoon. The writer recommends Mr. Roscoe to call 
at the house himself, in order to verify the truth of the state- 
ment.” 
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Ida Vincent folded up the note with a little gasp. “That 
ought to do it!” she thought, whilst all her pulses throbbed with ~ 
wild excitement. “She would never dare to tell him to go there 
to inquire if she did not know it to be true! Well, perhaps after 
all fifty pounds is not too much to pay for it—and I must get the 
money out of papa, somehow or other!” 

And then she addressed the note in a feigned hand to Cecil, at 
his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and went out herself and posted 
it in the nearest pillar box. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LADY FORRESTER’S FORLORN HOPE. 


“You are the biggest fool in creation!” 

It was not by any means the first time that Lady Forrester had 
called her a fool, but perhaps she had never uttered the 
opprobrious epithet with so much energy and emphasis as at the 
present moment. Nell stood in front of her, very upright, and 
pale and determined. 

“Why did you tell him that wicked and cruel lie, Granny?” 


she asked for the second time. 

“ Why! you stupid donkey!” shrieked the old woman 
furiously. “Can’t you see why for yourself? Of course, because 
I knew what would happen if I told him the truth ; exactly what 
has happened now that you have been such a fool as to tell 
him yourself! I knew he would chuck you over at once—and you 
see he has done so!” 

“There is no reason on earth why he should have ‘ chucked me 
over,’ as you call it,” said Nell hotly. “If you had told him the 
truth at first, he would have believed us both, but now he believes 
neither of us ; and you know very well, grandmamma, that I did 
nothing to deserve this treatment of his—there was no harm in 
anything I did all those years ago.” 

“ And don’t I also know very well—much better than you do 
—what those sanctimonious strait-laced people are! What does 
it signify to them whether there is ‘harm,’ as you call it, in what 
you do? It isn’t the laws of God your Roscoes think about—it’s 
the laws of their own narrow world, I tell you! Do you suppose 
that stuck-up young prig cares a brass button whether you were 
guilty of an actual sin or not? All he wanted to be certain of 
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was that you had not so transgressed against the canons of pro- 
priety and prudery that the world” might ever suspect you had 
done worse. Well, you dad done that, Nell, there is no denying 
it, you know! and if your young man had been told of it six 
months ago he would have done exactly the same as he has done 
now—thrown you over on the spot. I saved you splendidly, I 
consider, and all I get is ingratitude and abuse! ” 

“ But to fix it on to poor Dottie, Granny! How could you be 
so cruel and unjust ?” persisted Nell indignantly. 

“Tut—tut! What possible harm could it do Dottie? She 
hadn’t got a fine lover ferreting about to try and pick holes 
in her reputation! It couldn’t possibly signify to Dottie, and, as 
you see, it has ruined you utterly! And what is your father 
going to say to it, I wonder? He, poor man, who was so 
delighted about your marriage! And then there is all the money 
wasted. Why, instead of pitching into me, Nell, how is it 
you don’t see yourself how disgracefully you have treated us 
all ?” 

The allusion to her now useless trousseau made Nell feel 
remorseful ; indeed, the penitence was all hers, for as for bringing 
home Lady Forrester’s sin to her conscience, she began to see 
that it was hopeless. For, to begin with, Lady Forrester had not 
got a conscience at all; a lie being to her only wicked when it 
failed in its object ; and although in the present case she was 
constrained to admit that she had lied futilely and in vain, yet 
the conviction of this only served to arouse in her—not contrition 
and self-abasement—but a frantic and helpless rage against the 
stupidity which: had rendered her well-meant efforts of none 
effect. 

“I am really awfully distressed about my clothes, Granny,” 
said Nell epeaniy. “T know it has been a great expense to 
you, and I am sorry.” 

But Lady Forrester with unaccountable capriciousness behaved 
very well about the clothes ; she forbore to dwell upon that side 
of the subject. 

“Oh well, that is the least part of it,and it can’t be helped,” 
she said indifferently. “Perhaps Madame Dentelle can dispose 
of some of the gowns for us; that is a small matter. What 
angers me is. that you should have had such a chance of marrying 
well and respectably—a chance you will probably never have 
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again—and have thrown it away at the last moment, from sheer 
perversity and stupidity ! ” 

“We must agree to differ about that, Granny,” said Nell 
quietly. “I could not have married Cecil when I discovered 
what he believed, and what you had said to him—without telling 
him the truth. It would have been an injustice to Dottie, and 
moreover it would have been downright dishonesty on my part. 
I cannot blame myself in the least. I know that I have done 
right. That Cecil has chosen to take it in this way, is certainly 
not my fault.” 

“ Well, ~ know, Nell, I did it all for the best, and if J had 
not said—— 

“T can never admit that it was for the best,” interrupted Nell 
warmly. “I must always blame you for what you told him. 
Surely, surely nothing can justify a deliberate lie!” 

Then the old lady lost her temper. “ Hoity-toity!” s 
cried mockingly and angrily, “things have come to a pretty pass 
indeed when little girls talk about ‘lies’ to their grandmothers! 
What is the world coming to, I should like to know? It is not 
at all a pretty word, Miss Nell, to use to me, let me tell you! 
‘ Deliberate lie’ indeed!” 

“ But it is the true word, ‘Granny ; why, what else would you 
call it then?” inquired Nell in a low voice of sorrowful re- 
proach. s 

Then over the old woman’s flushed and angry face there broke 
a sudden small sly smile, which wrinkled her old face all over 
into a hundred little lines and creases. She had such a keen 
sense of the comic side of things that her anger was always short- 
lived. 

“ Come here,” she said in a whisper, reaching out her hand and 
drawing the unwilling girl close to her side. “ Whist! don’t say 
it aloud, whatever you do! But, of course, it wasa lie! But 
where’s the harm in a lie, I should like to know!” . And there 
was something distinctly resembling a wink in the corner of one 
screwed up little ferrety eye. “Don’t shout it out; but, my dear 
child, every one tells lies! the good people as well as the bad 
ones, and the world simply couldn’t go on without them! But 
the very last thing we any of us want, is to be accused of lying! 
That is quite another matter. It’s rude and ill-bred and 
altogether shocking if you put it into words ; you must never do 
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that. But it’s a very simple matter, after all, if you never talk 
about it out loud! don’t you see?” 

Nell could not quite acquiesce in this curious and tortuous 
code of morality ; at the same time, the hopelessness of arguing 
the matter out with Lady Forrester silenced her; it even made 
her smile a little—a sad wintry smile, which only a faint cynicism 
restrained from being ushered in with tears. 

“I am very sorry for you, Nell,” said the old lady graciously, 
after a short pause. “For you have gone and spoilt your pros- 
pects by your own folly; you are an aggravating, disappointing 
girl, my dear! Really, I don’t see what future lies before you 
now. You might, perhaps, marry poor old Vane Darley—only 
he has got no money nowadays.” 

“Grandmamma, Colonel Darley is dead! I went to see him 
to-day—he was very ill—he sent for me, and he died before I left 
the house.” 

“My goodness!” ejaculated Lady Forrester, sitting upright in 
her chair and staring at her granddaughter through her eye-glasses. 
“ You are a very extraordinary girl, Nell! You really astonish me. 
He sent for you? You went tosee him? Good heavens alive, 
when did you go?” 

“Just after Cecil left the house. You were not out of your 
room—Dottie was out. I got a letter from him, and I just went 
off at once by myself; and I am very glad indeed that I was in 
time, and that I saw him again,” she added a little brokenly. 

But Lady Forrester expressed no word of regret for Colonel 
Darley’s death. 

She sat quite silent for some minutes, fluttering the cards that 
always lay on the small table by her side, with nervous trembling 
fingers. She was thinking. 

Presently Nell left the room. Lady Forrester had a forlorn hope 
—she rose from her chair and walked over to the writing table. 

“ All isn’t, perhaps, lost yet,” she murmured to herself thought- 
fully. “I might be able to whistle him back!” and then she sat 
down and wrote a long letter in the queer spindle spidery 
handwriting that was peculiar to herself, but that was no longer 
so upright and so clear as it used to be. 

“If the man is dead, he can’t possibly be jealous any more,” she 
muttered as she fastened up the letter and addressed it to Cecil 
Roscoe, at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. “The dead can’t tell 
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tales, and a tombstone is the best recipe of all for forgetfulness.” 
And then she rang the bell, and ordered the letter to be posted 
immediately. 

The following morning, when Cecil got down to his chambers, 
the two letters—the one in an unknown handwriting and the 
other in Lady. Forrester’s, which he knew—lay side by side upon 
his desk. He took up Lady Forrester’s first, and read it with 
some eagerness ; up to a certain point it was a very clever letter. 
She was very penitent and contrite over what she had done, owned 
that she had misled him, through perhaps a pardonable partiality 
for her dearest grandchild, and entreated him not to visit the sins 
of a wicked old woman upon an innocent girl who had done 
nothing wrong ; she went then at some length into the old story, 
telling it fairly correctly, and dwelling upon Nell’s extreme youth 
and her innocence and ignorance in the hands of a hardened and 
unscrupulous man ofthe world. And then she assured him that 
Nell was simply heart-broken, that her face was pale and haggard 
and her eyes swollen with weeping, that she was in despair, had 
gone from one fainting fit to another, and that she—Lady 
Forrester—sadly feared his cruelty would make the dear girl very 
ill again. Up to this point the letter told its story very well, and 
Cecil, who had had all night to think about it and to begin a little 
bit to repent of the austerity and harshness with which he had 
doubted his Nell and cast her off, was distinctly inclined to be 
melted, more especially by the graphic picture she drew of 
Nell, weeping and fainting and breaking her heart for him. 
This, of course, as Lady Forrester had reckoned, touched his 
vanity and inclined him to think more kindly of her. ‘But, alas! . 
it was evident that Lady Forrester must have well nigh reached 
her dotage, for the postscript undid it all, and with one fell swoop 
all these tender feelings of his were shattered into powder. 


“P.S. Sad news has just come to me by the Indian mail! 
That poor erring, sinful man, Vane Darley, isno more! A friend 
from Ceylon writes to me that he succumbed to the effects of 
jungle fever, aggravated by a chill caught after bathing, on the 
14th of last month! Well, well—we must not judge him! Let 
us hope that he repented of his evil life, even on his death-bed ! 
At any rate, 1 am thankfal that he can never trouble my dearest 
Nell any more.” 
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Here was the lying romance about Ceylon all over again! 
Cecil dashed the letter angrily to the ground with a curse. 

“Liars! liars, every one of them!” he cried aloud, pacing the 
whole length of the room in his agitation. “The whole story is 
a d—d lie from beginning to end.” 

And then, after an interval, he went back to his writing table 
and opened the other letter—the anonymous one—which Ida 
Vincent had sent on to him. And when he had read that 
communication, he was more certain than ever that Nell was as 
false as her grandmother, and felt convinced that he had done 
the wise and right thing in casting her off from him for ever. 

Then:Cecil Roscoe did what perhaps in a calmer moment he 
would have scorned to do: he very literally followed the advice 
of the writer of that anonymous letter. . 

It was not a very high-minded course to take, for an anonymous 
letter is theoretically supposed to be a vile and contemptible 
thing—we all of us say so, at any rate—and we are all ready 
enough to blame the man or the woman who gives ear to the 
foul and cowardly suspicions which these degraded communi- 
cations are fond of insinuating. An anonymous letter is like a 
noisome reptile, or so we are wont to say; it must be flung 
into the fire with curses, and forgotten as speedily as possible. 
Yet sometimes man is weak, and temptation is strong, and the 
detested thing appeals too strongly to the meanest and 
lowest portion of one’s nature to be successfully combated and 
overcome. 

Cecil, it. must be admitted, did not even make a pretence at a 
fight. 

“T will get to the bottom of all this,” he said to himself. “I 
will see for myself whether it is true or not.” 

And then and there he went out and put himself intoa hansom, 
and had himself driven,.as he had been told to do, to 9, Upper 
' Warbrook Place, Bloomsbury. 

When he got to the house he saw that there was a card in the 
fan-light window above the front door, stating that there were 
lodgings to let!to families and gentlemen. 

He glanced up at the windows of the drawing room-floor, where 
there were some smart lace curtains tied up with red ribbons. 
He did not notice that, higher up in the house, there were two 
windows of which the blinds were closely drawn as in a 
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chamber of death. He rang the bell, and as he rang, it just 
flashed through his mind that possibly she might have called here 
to see some one else. A number of people might be lodging in 
the same house. 

A respectable-looking man opened the door. 

“Can you tell me if a young lady called here yesterday after- 
noon ?” he inquired. The man looked surprised at the question, 
and hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, yes, sir. There was a young lady who came here in a 
hansom.” 

“Did she give her name? and, if so, can you recollect it ?” 

“Yes, sir; she gave me a card to take up. I remember the 
name perfectly—it was ‘ Miss E. Forrester.’” 

“She came alone?” 

“Yes, sir; quite alone.” 

“ And who did she come to visit ?” 

“ She asked for Colonel Darley, sir.” 

“ And she went in to see him?” 

The man nodded gravely. Cecil thought him a melancholy- 
looking person. He slipped a half-sovereign into his not un- 
willing hand. 

“T should be much obliged to you if you would tell me how 
long the lady remained here?” was his next question. 

“Well, I couldn’t exactly say, sir, as I did not see her go out, 
though I believe I heard the door slam behind her ; but it must 
have been rather over an hour and a half, I should say, that she 
was here. Did you wish to walk upstairs, sir; perhaps you may 
be a relation? You might like to see him?” he added in a 
mysterious whisper. 

Cecil did not notice anything strange in the man’s face or 
manner—the hushed voice and solemn eyes suggested nothing to 
him—he was too full of what he had heard to remark anything 
else. He had learnt all that he had come to learn. He shook 
his head, and walked away slowly and sadly—miserable enough, 
and sick at heart. 

“T have done well to rid myself of her,” he thought as he 
walked. “I regret nothing ; I ought to be glad that I have had 
such an escape !” 

And yet he did not look in the least glad, and his heart was 
very sore. 
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Almost instinctively, instead of returning to Lincoln’s Inn, he 
turned his steps toward Piccadilly. He had a craving for the 
sympathy of the only friend to whom he could open his heart, 
and it was only when he was close to Julian Temple’s rooms » that, 
he recollected that he must be still out of town. 

Nevertheless, he went upstairs and knocked at his friend's 
door. The valet, whom he knew very well, admitted him. The 
rooms seemed to him to be in an unwonted state of disorder. 

“No, sir; Mr. Temple is not here—he has gone. He started 
this morning,” he said to him. 

“Started ? what do you mean? Is not your master at Cul- 
verdale ?” 

“We was there, sir, but we came up the day before yesterday. 
Mr. Temple has gone abroad—on a voyage. He did not want 
me with him; I am to mind his rooms. He went off at eight 
o'clock this morning.” 

“ You astonish me, Edwardes! Do you mean to tell me that 
Mr. Temple has gone abroad, without a word or a line of farewell 
to me? it is inconceivable!” 

“Stay, sir, there is a note for you on the mantelshelf; I was 
to have taken it to your house this afternoon.” 

Cecil tore the letter open; it was very short. Julian said he 
was seedy and out of sorts; that his doctor had recommended 
him a sea voyage, and that, fading some friends of his who were 
going out immediately for a trip to New Zealand, he had taken 
a passage on the same ship, and was starting at very short notice, 
and had no time for farewells to any one. “I cannot tell how 
long I may prolong my travels,” he wrote, “but when I come 
back, old man, I shall find you a married man, well settled down 
into domestic bliss. Good luck and all happiness to you, and to 
your bride.” 

Cecil tore up the letter, and went away. It seemed to him, as 
he walked sorrowfully and sadly down Piccadilly, that he had 
lost everything on earth all at once—love and friendship, happi- 
ness and sympathy, all had deserted and failed him! He felt 
very forlorn and miserable 

Presently he ran up against Major Pryor, who was perambu- 
lating his usual matutinal haunts. Cecil would have passed him 
with a nod, for he was in no mood for,gossip, but the old dandy 
button-holed him at once, and he had no chance of escaping. 
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“Ah, my dear boy! I have been wanting to see you. Is it 


true, as I am told, that you are going to be martied? I must — 


congratulate you, heartily ; and, my dear fellow, I do hope that 
you will forget and forgive any little unfortunate remarks of 
mine about your future wife’s family. Of course, I did not know 
at the time, and if I said anything—ahem! For, of course, I have 
never met the young lady herself, and I am sure she is charming. 
I must beg you to forget ws 

“ Pray do not apologize, major,” said Cecil hurriedly, reddening 
at the words. “I may as well tell you at once that my engage- 
ment is at an end—it is in fact broken off entirely—so you need 
not trouble yourself with congratulations on my account.” 

“ But, my dear boy, on the contrary, quite on the contrary!” 
then cried the major joyously, and seizing Cecil’s hand he shook 
it warmly and heartily. ‘I congratulate you fifty times more! 
I am delighted to hear that you have broken it off—sensible 
man! You've done quite the wise thing, my dear fellow,” and 
then lowering his voice, and putting his finger up to his nose, the 
major added with a portentous wink, “I expect you found out 
for yourself all about them. They are a bad lot—those For- 
resters |” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAST OF POOR “GORDIE.” 


THERE was something unusual in the aspect of the house, when 
Dottie and Nell drove up to it in the station fly, on their return 
home. It was evening, and the days were lengthening out; yet 
the house seemed all silent and dark. There was no life about 
the place, no open doors and windows, no idle maids hanging 
over the kitchen garden gate looking out for their sweethearts 
from the village, no chorus of noisy and joyful barkings to 
greet them on their return. What ailed the dogs that they were 
so silent? Why, too, were there no lights in the lower rooms 
—only a faint glimmer, strange and unusual at such an hour, 
from the upper room over the front door that was their father’s 
bedroom ? ; ss 
“How odd it looks,” murmured Dottie, as their: slow and 
lumbering vehicle came jog-trotting up the moss-grown drive, 
between the swedes and the potato fields on either hand. 
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“IT wonder why Millie and the dogs have not come down to the - 
gate to meet us?” said Nell uneasily. “There isn’t a sound ora sign 
of the dogs, and usually they are half-way down to the gate long 
before a carriage turns in to it. I wrote to father yesterday, so 
they must know that we were coming by this train.” 

“Did you tell him everything, Nell ?” 

“Of course; I had to. It was better, I think, to pave the way 
by writing.” 

“ Poor Gordie!” breathed Dottie almost inaudibly. 

Presently, as they drew near to the house, she clutched 
convulsively at her sister's arm. 

“Nell!” she cried out sharply. “What is that before the front 
door? that black thing ? ” 

Nell peered out ; in the dim and growing twilight that made all 
things seem uniformly grey she discerned a large dark diets 
that was stationary in front of the door. 

“T think it is a carriage,” said Nell rather faintly. 

“Are you sure—are you sure? Nell, it looks—oh, my God! 
it looks like a hearse!” 

“Dottie! what a horrible ‘idea! and how foolish you are!” 
cried Nell sharply. “Why, I see it quite plainly now—it is a 
brougham. It is only Doctor Baines’ brougham.” 

“Then somebody must be ill,” said Dottie more calmly, 
recovering herself from the momentary terror which had unnerved 
her ; and then she put her head out of the window and shouted 
to the man to drive on faster. 

‘“‘Nell,” she said to her sister solemnly, as they neared the 
house, “I am quite certain that it is Gordie, and that he is very 
ill.” 

“Oh, no, dear Dottie. Why should it be him? It might be 
one of the servants, or it might be nothing; Dr. Baines often 
looks in if he happens to be near,” murmured Nell soothingly. 

Dottie shook her head. ; 

“I know Gordie better than you do, Nell. That letter of 
yours will give him his death blow. He was so bent upon your 
marriage—so proud, and.so happy—he will never get over it!” 

She was right. Millie met them in the hall with a scared, 
white face. The doctor was upstairs ; it was the third time to- 
day that he had come,-but it was all of no use, for since two 
o’clock he had been unconscious. 
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“Unconscious!” echoed Nell faintly. She staggered back — 


against the wall; she was stunned by the word, for if he was 
unconscious, it meant surely that he was dying! Had she killed 
her father ? 

It seemed so indeed from Millie’s next words. Millie did not 
mince matters—it was not perhaps in her nature to do so. 

_ “It was just after your letter came,‘Nell ; he read it through, 
and then he gave a kind of a shout, as if he was hurt, and then 
he sort of tumbled down half across the table, and began to moan 
and sob and cry like a child. I read the letter, of course, Nell, to 
see what was wrong, and was horrified myself to find your 
marriage was all off, and then, as I couldn’t make Gordie speak 
or look up, went out and got him a glass of brandy. Luckily 
there was a little left of those three bottles of old stuff that 
Poppet gave him on his birthday, you remember, Dottie? Well, 
he drank it down and seemed better for a little while. He said 
to me once, ‘I am a ruined man, Millie ; luck has always been 
dead against me all my life!’ And he gave me such a dread- 
ful look as he said so. But presently he got up and went out of 
the dining-room and walked quite strongly into the study. He 
told me he was better, but he looked very queer and grey, and 
he had a sort of wild look I did not quite like about his eyes ; 
so, after about an hour, when I had just been round to the 
stables and seen to the mare, and given the dogs their 
morning run round the paddock, I thought I’d just look in to 
the study again, and see how he was getting on. Imagine my 
horror! there was poor dear old Gordie lying flat on his back on 
the floor! I screamed, and shouted for the servants, and we 
found that he didn’t know us a bit, although he was moaning 
and muttering away to himself as hard as anything. We got 
him up to bed somehow between us, and Doctor Baines was 
here half an hour later; he said it was some kind of a fit or 
stroke. I don’t think it matters much what it is,” added Millie, 
beginning to cry piteously, “for he says now it is quite hopeless, 
and that he will never rally again.” 

“ And I have killed him!” said Nell, blankly and hopelessly, 
“ Oh, for God’s sake, Millie, don’t tell me that it is my doing-- 
that I have killed our father !” 

Doctor Baines came down the staircase behind them and 
overheard the words. 
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He was very much interested in Nell, who had been his patient 
for a long time, and he took her hands in his and held them 
kindly. 

“No, no, my dear Miss Eleanor, we are not going to tell you 
anything of the sort. Your letter, about which Miss Millicent 
has told me, may perhaps have given him a bit of a turn—but 
nothing more. The fact is, your poor father’s life was not a good 
one. I knew that long ago, when I attended him for rheumatic 
fever ; it was when you were all little bits of children. You don’t 
remember it. He was very ill; and I have known ever since then 
that his heart was affected, and that he might go off suddenly at 
any time. Don’t distress yourself, my dear,” patting Nell’s hand 
between his own, “we can’t afford to have you ill again, too. 
You had really nothing whatever to do with it.” 

But Nell knew that he was only saying this to comfort her. 

“Ts there no hope, Dr. Baines?” said poor Dottie brokenly. 

The doctor shook his head. “He may last till the morning,” 
he said gravely, “but he will not rally again.” 

The doctor was right enough. He lived till after midnight, 
and then he died ; and he never spoke again, nor did he know 
or speak to any one of his three daughters who sat watching 
about. his bed. 

When the head of the house dies, however unsatisfactory and 
worthless he may have been in himself, there follows necessarily 
a period of chaos and disintegration in the lives of those whom 
the bare fact of his existence has hitherto kept together. In 
name, at least, he has been king in his own kingdom, and, just as 
the death of a king brings about more changes than do the deaths 
of inferior mortals, so also does the death of the father of a 
household. Gordon Forrester had been but a poor feckless 
creature whilst he was alive, yet his life had been valuable, in so 
far that it had kept up the home; and his death and burial 
brought sudden and far reaching changes upon his now penniless 
girls, 

There was the awful question of the debts, and how they were 
to be paid, which begarr to press upon them from the very day 
on which their father breathed his last. Impossible to Gordon 
Forrester’s daughters to leave such a vital question as this to 
stand over until after the funeral, as is usually done in better 


regulated households where the children know that the dead 
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parent must have acted wisely and prudently, and left all things 
in order for those who are to come after him. 

They all knew, to begin with, that they would be turned out 
of their home—that Marshlands had only belonged to their father 
for his life, and that they would have to begin the world again 
somewhere else. The question was—what would there be for 
them to begin it upon ? 

“There will, at any rate, be the furniture and the pictures,” said 
Dottie. “They may not be worth very much, but still we can 
keep back just enough to furnish a cottage for ourselves, and the 
rest will surely fetch something.” 

“Yes—if only the debts to the tradesmen don’t swallow up 
that ‘something’ altogether,” remarked Millie grimly. 

“Oh, perhaps we might just pay the tradesmen something in 
the pound, and square them for the rest,” answered Dottie, who 
was her father’s own daughter. 

They were rummaging amongst the drawers of their father's 
writing table. It was necessary that they should know how they 
stood at once, before the day of the funeral brought strangers 
into the house who would be asking questions—questions, per- 
haps, that it would be hard to answer. 

And it was whilst Dottie and Millie were thus employed that 
they made one or two discoveries of a somewhat surprising 
nature. To begin with, they were astonished to find fewer un- 
paid bills and more receipted ones than they had expected, and 
whilst they were still puzzling their heads as to the whys and 
wherefores of this remarkable phenomenon, they came all at 
once upon the elucidation of the mystery, in the shape of a 
memorandum of the bill of sale on the furniture and pictures, 
made out in the name of Cecil Roscoe, in repayment of the sum 
of £360 advanced by that gentleman to Gordon Forrester on 
the above security. 

The furniture, therefore, would have to be sold—but it would 
be sold, not for their benefit, but in order to repay £360 to 
Cecil Roscoe ! 

Dottie and Millie looked at each other in blank dismay. Their 
last straw was gone—they were beggars indeed ! 

“This is horrible!” groaned Millie. 

‘ “No doubt poor Gordie arranged it thinking that Nell would 
marry Cecil, and, of course, if he had become our brother he 
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would never have claimed the money, he couldn’t have. been 
so mean. Oh, Millie, it certainly was enough to kill pocr 
old Gordie, knowing all this, when he got the news about 
Nell!” 

“ Nell has behaved atrociously,” said Millie angrily. 

“Of course she couldn’t tell about this,’ answered Dottie. 
But even Dottie, who was fonder of Nell than Millie was, and 
was ready to make excuses for her—even Dottie could not 
deny that Nell would have treated them all better if she had 
played her cards more carefully and cleverly. And Nell hada 
very bad time of it in those first days of mourning. It was not 
the Forrester way to be silent under grievances, and Dottie and 
Millie let her, know exceedingly plainly that, in their opinion, 
she had not only killed her father, but had also reduced her 
sisters to beggary by her selfishness in breaking off her en- 
gagement. Millie, indeed, was so violent and abusive that 
Nell declined to discuss the question with her. But to Dottie 
she did endeavour to convey a juster and fairer view of the 
situation. 

“ You don’t seem to understand, Dottie, that it was not I—but 
Cecil—who broke off the engagement. He declined to marry 
me!” 

“Then you must have done something dreadful, Nell; for he 
was awfully in love with you at first—I never saw any man more 
spooney in my life. What have you done to turn him against 
you?” 

“I have done nothing, Dottie—nothing, on my word and 
honour! . Cecil refused to believe my word, and he chose to 
fancy things that never existed; more than that I am unable to 
tell you.” 

“And so,” sighed Dottie impatiently, “for some paltry little 
quarrel you cannot even describe, and in which I suppose he got 
angry and you were obstinate, you have reduced us all to 
starvation! Oh, Nell, what a mistake you have made! Think 
how different everything would have been now, if only you had 
managed to keep the peace with him, as you might easily have 
done, Iam sure. Why, Millie and I would probably have lived 
with you in London, for I daresay Cecil would have given us a 
home, and anyhow, you would have bcen provided for, and there 
would have been two mouths to feed instead of three.” 
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Nell had nothing to say in answer to speeches of this kind. 
She could only be silent, and endure all the reproaches and the 
fruitless bemoanings of “ what might have been,” with the best 
grace that she could. 

And then, oneday—it wasthe third day after her father’s death— 
Dottie did what her grandmother would certainly have done in her 
place. She sat down and wrotea letter to Cecil, a letter purporting 
to be full of piteous messages and entreaties from Nell, although 
she took good care not to tell Nell anything about it, and she 
begged him either to forgive Nell and to take her back, or else for 
the sake of his old love for her to wipe out the debt altogether, and 
make a free present of £360, to Gordon Forrester’s daughters. 

It was a disgraceful, whining, begging letter ; a letter which, 
had she known of it, would have made Nell sink into the earth 
with shame and with indignation that such words should be 
written in her name, for Nell was as proud as she was independent. 
But Dottie felt no shame at all in the matter. If anybody had 
told her that such a letter was a disgrace, Dottie would only have 
been mildly surprised. She would only have said that she thought 
it was quite worth while trying it on; Cecil might possibly be 
touched, and relent, if not, they would be no worse off than they 
were before. This was the true Forrester nature all over ; that 
nature in which by some miracle of fate or of ancestry, Nell had 
no part whatever. 

And it is needless to say that Dottie failed in her attempt. 
No letter had ever made Cecil more intensely angry in all his life. 
He believed, indeed firmly, as Dottie implied, that it was 
Nell who had instigated it and that Dottie herself was merely her 
mouthpiece, and he said to himself, for the hundredth time, that he 
had done right in ridding himself of such a woman. That she 
could stoop to such contemptible meanness, only disclosed a depth 
of infamy in her nature which shocked and horrified him ; in fact, 
after this, there was scarcely any crime with which Cecil Roscoe 
was not ready tocredit poor Nell. Where once he had loved, he 
now began to hate and to loathe. é 

Dottie’s letter was never answered ; but in due course of time 
a formal notification of the transaction between the late Mr. 
Gordon Forrester and Mr. Cecil Roscoe was received by the 
Misses Forrester, from a London firm of solicitors acting in the 
interests of the latter gentleman. 
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But, long before that, poor Gordon Forrester had been laid to 
his last long rest in Marshlands churchyard. 

There appeared at the funeral, a stranger—a lawyer’s clerk— 
as representative of the heir to the property, who happened 
himself to be abroad, and who was a still more distant cousin of 
the late owner than Gordon Forrester had been, and who, having 
fortunately for himself married a lady with a fortune, caused it 
to be given out that he intended to spend a certain amount of 
money on the place, in order eventually to let it on a long lease. 
And by the same train there also came down to Marshlands, on 
that melancholy day, Sir Robert Forrester, Bart., the brother of 
the deceased. 

It was many, many years ago since Sir Robert had been to 
Marshiands. The last time he had come it had been to pay a 
visit to his “bachelor” brother, as he had believed him to 
be, and it was on that memorable occasion that Gordon had 
sprung a veritable mine upon him by introducing to him a very 
familiar figure—that of a tall, showy-looking woman, with rouge 
on her cheeks and gold dye on her hair, and with two little bits of 
children clinging to her skirts—with the playful words: “Your 
new sister-in-law, Bob—my wife, Mrs. Gordon Forrester.” 

Bob had shaken the dust off his feet and had gone away the 
very next morning, after a scene which he did not much like to 
think about, now that he was walking as chief mourner behind 
poor Gordie’s coffin, yet which, oddly enough, came back persist- 
ently to-day to his memory. He had never been friends with his 
brother since that day, and his wife had actually cut Gordie dead 
in the street. And yet, here he was, walking bareheaded behind 
poor Gordie’s coffin, with a large white wreath in his hands; he 
could not help thinking how much more Gordie would have valued 
the two guineas he had spent upon that wreath if he had sent 
them to him a month ago. Two guineas down might have given 
him some pleasure, poor fellow—whereas the flowers did him 
absolutely no good at all! 

Sir Robert had never seen his two elder nieces since that 
memorable occasion of. his last visit, and he had never seen the 
third at all. He had had no opportunity of looking at them yet, 
for he only arrived just in time to start with the procession 
for the church, and they all wore deep crape veils and went by 
themselves in another carriage. 
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Now, as he stood by the open grave, he had one of. them on 
either arm, whilst the third stood beyond her sisters. Naturally 
he was not able to investigate their looks at such a moment— 
they were all fine, tall women, it seemed to him, but their faces 
were concealed by their veils, and they all appeared to be crying, 
poor girls ! 

Sir Robert felt very uncomfortable. If he had been more 
unhappy he would have minded it less, perhaps, but he was not 
in the least unhappy—how could he possibly be, seeing that he 
had not exchanged a dozen words with his deceased brother 
within the last twenty years? He was sorry for the poor girls, 
and he tried hard to cook up a little feeling on his own account ; 
but it was no use, he really could not feel anything, and so he 
had nothing to do but to look about him and to wonder whether 
there would be anything at all for his nieces to live upon, and, if 
not, what was to become of them. And then he began to look at 
the other people near him,and suddenly his wandering eyes lit upon 
some one who was standing a little apart from the crowd that 
had gathered on the opposite side of the open grave, into which 
poor Gordon Forrester’s flower-strewn coffin had just been 
lowered. 

It was a very tall woman, dressed in the garb of a Catholic 
sister of mercy, and at the sight of her Sir Robert started 
violently. 

There was no rouge upon the cheeks and lips now, no dark 
bistre under the fine eyes, and a snow-white fold of linen lay 
across the forehead, where the gold dyed hair had once curled 
luxuriously. Yet, for all that, he recognized her. It was Gordon 
Forrester’s false wife—the “Geraldine de Vere” of the music 
halls and the Frivolity Theatre. He had known her very well in 
those earlier days, before poor Gordie committed the crowning 
folly of his life by bringing her into the family—at many a gay 
supper party at his brother’s rooms in town he had met her, and 
had talked and laughed and chaffed with her—for it was only 
after Gordie had married her that it occurred to him to curse her, 
and denounced her for the sinful life she had led and to which he 
had been conveniently blind, as long as she had only been his 
mistress. Now he saw her once more across his brother’s 
grave. 

When the ceremony was at an end, and whilst the weeping 
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girls were slowly walking down the churchyard path towards 
the carriages, Bob Forrester went over to where that sister of 
charity was still standing alone, gazing sadly down into the 
grave. 

“ What are you doing here ?” he said to her roughly. 

“I have only come to see the last of poor Gordie, Sir 
Robert. May I not even be present at his funeral ?” she asked 
sadly. 

“ Why are you masquerading in this costume?” he continued, 
being probably unable to give any pertinent answer to her 
question. 

“Tt is no masquerade, Sir Robert—it is my usual dress—I 
have been for many years past in a sisterhood at Birmingham.” 

“ Repenting of your sins, perhaps ?” he sneered. 

“Yes ; I have tried to do so,” she replied gently. 

“Look here,” he began, feeling a little nonplused by these 
low-voiced replies, “I won’t have you go forcing yourself upon 
those girlsk—my nieces—they are not to be upset by your 
claiming any—any sort of relationship, in fact, or anything of 
that kind—do you hear?” 

The sister of mercy looked up at him in mild surprise. 

“You do not seem to understand, Sir Robert, that I have long 
been dead to the world and its relationships. I have no children— 
only the soul of my dead husband, for which it is my pious duty 
to offer up prayers. You need not be afraid, I shall never 
trouble your nieces. See, for your part, that you do your duty 
to them.” 

She turned from him and went slowly away by another path ; 
and Bob Forrester went his way too, towards the little crowd at 
the lych gate in the opposite direction. 

He was very silent, thinking about many things, during the 
short drive back to the house, but chiefly about those last words 
which the sister of mercy had spoken to him. 

“See that you do your duty to them.” 

They haunted him a little, those words. They haunted him 
still more when, half an hour later, he saw his three nieces 
divested of those hideous crape bonnets and veils which had 
hitherto rendered their faces invisible. 

When he came more clearly to discriminate between Dorothea 
and Millicent, his elder nieces, whom he had seen as babies, and 
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Eleanor, the youngest, whom he had never seen before, a new 
thought entered his mind. 

“By Jove!” he said to himself admiringly, for even at his 
respectable time of life he had still a keen eye for beauty. “By 
Jove! but the girl is positively beautiful!” 

And then it seemed to him that it might be not only a very 
possible but also a very pleasant thing to do his duty towards 
such a lovely young woman as this. 

If only my Lady Forrester at home could be me to see 
it in the same light! 


(Te be continued.) 
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RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION,” etc. 


No. IV.—CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK, CONSORT OF GEORGE IV. 


IT sounds like the reiteration of an already tolerably well-worn 
truism to say that the interest which attaches to the life of 
Caroline of Brunswick, the fourth queen of Great Britain of the 
House of Brunswick, is a melancholy interest. From first to last 
her career was one of disaster, injury and humiliation. It is 
impossible to survey it without being divided between shame and 
indignation, shame for her indiscretions, indignation for the 
wrongs under which she smarted. “Oh, keep me innocent. 
Make others great,” were, it is said, the significant words which 
the ill-fated Caroline Matilda of Denmark inscribed upon a 
window-pane in the palace of Frederiksborg. Caroline of Bruns- 
wick might have employed similar language in reference to her- 
self, and with an amount of justification perhaps even greater. 
At the present day the duchy of Brunswick contains few more 
neat, primitive little towns than Wolfenbuttel. Its massive 
fortifications, its ancient gates, its numerous gardens, its squares, 
its canal-watered streets, branching from the river Ocker, all 
combine to invest it with picturesque interest. Interesting above 
all else, however, to the antiquary, is the old ducal castle, which 
has long been converted into a manufactory, for here in the 
merry month of May, 1768, Caroline, the fourth British sovereign 
lady of the Brunswick dynasty, was born into that world which 
she was destined to find so miserable a place. 

In the second half of the last century the court of Wolfen- 
buttel presented a striking contrast to other German courts. Its 
gaiety and addiction to things on the earth was great, and 
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received every encouragement from Duke Charles William Fer- 
dinand and his wife, the Princess Augusta of England, sister of 
George the Third. This amiable and festive pair had two 
daughters, the second of whom bore the names of Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth. Few in number are the traditions and anec- 
dotes of this young princess which have been preserved, but the 
few that have been unquestionably bespeak her a kindly, amiable 
and accomplished girl, fond alike of children and of animals. 
Soon after the French Revolution, the Duke of York, who bore 
an unimportant part in its wars, became a frequent visitor at 
Wolfenbutte] Castle. There he came into frequent contact with 
the Princess Caroline, accounts of: whose winning manners and 
gentle ways he bore to the distant court of England, where they 
were eagerly welcomed. King George the Third suggested that 
an alliance with his niece and his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
would not be undesirable, since the Duke and Duchess of York 
were childless, and were likely to remain so, and that it was 
expedient that the right of succession should be firmly estab- 
lished on a hopeful basis, and this also accompanied with peace 
and tranquillity at home and abroad. The subject was mentioned 
to the Prince of Wales, and his Royal Highness pondered the 
irrefutable arguments which his advisers employed. The royal 
family wished him to marry. Nor was the nation less desirous 
for such a consummation for what it was pleased to term “the 
hope of the country.” Here was a cousin growing up from 
childhood into womanhood, a princess of singular accomplish- 
ments both of mind and of person, a woman formed, as Canning 
once declared from his place in the House of Commons, to be 
“the life, grace and ornament of polished society,” whose large 
heart, passionate fondness for children, courage and bravery, 
were well calculated to render her, both as a princess and as a 
queen, acceptable to the English people. 

No one now attempts the apology for him whose peculiar pride 
it was to be called by his flatterers the First Gentleman in 
Europe. In spite of the precepts of Dean Jackson, and of the 
society of Thurlow and Sheridan, he was a man whose mind had 
run to grass. Of the history of his own country he knew next 
to nothing. His acquaintance with the dead languages was, we 
_ suspect, more than limited. That his musical skill and his ac-. 

quaintance with foreign languages were respectable cannot reason- 
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ably be doubted, but of the natural and moral sciences he was 
absolutely ignorant. Of the structure of what are called govern- 
ments and Acts of Parliament, it would have been amazing in- 
deed had he been an ignoramus, seeing that knowledge of this 
kind was easily gleaned from the conversation of his associates 
and from leading articles in newspapers. But of all the qualities 
in which he was lacking, veracity was the most conspicuous. 
That regard for truth which all directors of the young and im- 
pressionable so sedulously inculcate upon their young charges, 
which the sages from the time of Aristotle down to the leaders 
of popular opinion who declaim lofty and impassioned philippics 
in Hyde Park and elsewhere incorporate, for decency’s sake, into 
that message which they feel it incumbent upon them to pro- 
claim to a degenerate age, was a quality in which the prince was 
lamentably deficient. All his contact with men of unblemished 
parts, ornaments of the senate, the pulpit and the bar, had not 
taught him to keep his word. He was simply nothing more 
than an adventurer, handsome, gallant, dissolute, pleasure- 
seeking. Numerous ladies, captivated by his Royal Highness’s 
reputation for gallantry and good looks, emulously favoured him, 
and this was just in accordance with his tastes. What Dryden 
in his merciless satire says of Zimri may fittingly be applied 
to him: 

So over-violent or over-civil, 

That every man with him was god or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had had his estate. 


His spiritual pastors and masters finally left him to be “ reclaimed,” 
of which there was great need and but little hope. 

It was a favourite theory of a great French cardinal, it is said, 
that language was given to man only for the better concealment 
of his thoughts, and if ever there was an example of this theory, 
that example was assuredly George the Fourth. 

Not the least among his Royal Highness’s grave errors had 
been a secret union with Mrs. Fitzherbert, a lady of the Romish 
persuasion, who was distinguished by great beauty of person. 
This event had occurred in 1786, and from that time onwards . 
he passed asthe husband of Mrs. Fitzherbert, who, like many 
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other nominal wives before and since, winked submissively ‘at his 
many and grievous indiscretions. Meanwhile, however, the 
financial embarrassments of the gay Lothario increased to an 
alarming extent. A competent authority asserts that by 1792, 
his debts had reached the respectable total of six hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. This bill (we use the term as signify- 
ing the aggregate) was of course brought into Parliament, where 
among a certain section of politicians it created no small stir. 
The various items were scrutinized with a persistency not at all 
relished by the senseless and unprincipled wastrel, and served 
effectually to point the moral of the mob patriot and to adorn the 
tale of the political reformer. It now dawned upon the prince 
that the only chance which presented itself of extricating himself 
from the meshes of the creditors was by marrying. For him a 
marriage meant an accession of wealth for continuing his ex- 
travagances without running into further debt. But the prince, 
as we have seen, was already married. In the eyes of the law, 
however, his marriage was regared as null and void. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was a Papist. To the faith of her fathers she was 
sincerely attached. Nothing could shake that attachment. 
Even to purchase a crown she would not apostatize, But what 
said the law? Even this, that whoever married a Romanist 
forfeited all right to the British crown, as if he were naturally 
dead. 

Influenced by considerations of this character, the prince re- 
solved, in 1794, to become a suitor for the hand of his cousin. 


He was assured that if she accepted him, his debts would be li- . 


quidated, and that his annual income would be one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Caroline, who was then in her 
twenty-sixth year, received the proposals of the prince with favour, 
and finally consented to become his wife. Before the close of the 
year she was on her way to England. 

Various circumstances concurred to delay the arrival of the 
future queen until the beginning of April, 1795. By that time 
all things were ready. The loyal Peers and Commons were 
exulting in the prospect of a long line of heirs to the throne of 
their country. The downtrodden, tax-ridden populace was in 
raptures and gushing with delight—though in this more en- 
lightened age it is difficult to understand why—at the thoughts 
of being called upon to support more princes and princesses in 
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opulence and luxury. George the Third and his consort felt 
their throne strengthened by the provision which had been made 
for the succession. The Prince of Wales found himself relieved 
of all old debts, and at liberty to contract fresh ones. The only 
person who was left out in the cold, upon whom scarcely a 
thought was bestowed, was the hapless woman whose fate had 
been sealed from the very hour in which she had accepted the 
proposals of the Heir Apparent. 

At Greenwich the princess arrived on the 5th of April, and it 
is a significant fact that she was received by an old and cherished 
mistress of the prince, Lady Jersey, who drove her to St. James’s 
Palace. That Lady Jersey viewed with concern the latest 
accession to the loves of her swain will readily be credited, and 
it may be doubted whether from the hour of her landing on 
English soil, Caroline had a more implacable enemy than her 
ladyship. The sequel may easily be divined. After Caroline’s 
marriage, which was celebrated with great ceremony at St. 
James’s Palace, on the ‘evening of the 8th of April, 1795, she 
saw with dismay that her husband] was still governed by his 
mistresses. Remonstrance was futile. The intervention of the 
King was invoked, but without success. The Carlton House 
hall-mark of propriety was outraged. As if the Prince of Wales 
was not at liberty to solace himself with his many loves as 
heretofore! as if he were to be doomed for ever to the society of 
his wife! It was simply monstrous! Twelve months of tedium 
and sorrow soon came to an end. A daughter was born to the 
regretful Caroline on the 7th of January, 1796, and was christened 
with the names of Charlotte Augusta. Three months later “the 
most amiable prince of his time” gave undeniable proof of his 
amiability by formally and deliberately forsaking the society 
of his wife for that of his paramours. 

Owing to the King’s goodness of heart, Caroline was not denied 
access to her daughter until she had passed the age of eight, and 
so quitting “the sweet shady side of Pall Mall,” the scene of so 
much gentlemanly conduct, she retired first to Shrewsbury 
House, near Shooter’s Hill, and subsequently to Montagu 
House, Blackheath. Here she kept a sort of miniature court, 
and as her conduct had always been above reproach, she found 
no difficulty in surrounding herself with a large circle of sym- 
pathetic friends, many of them indeed persons of high social 
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position. To one of these, Lady Douglas, the wife of Sir John 
Douglas, the princess from time to time was more communicative, — 
and more indiscreetly talkative than she should have been. We 
have said that one of the most remarkable points in Caroline’s 
character was a fondness for children. She delighted to talk to 
them, to listen to their innocent prattle, to solace herself with 
their society, to cultivate their affections. Exactly when or 
where she did so we cannot pretend to say, but it is absolutely 
certain that Caroline on one occasion told Lady Douglas, who 
offered to confirm it on oath, that she was expecting to give 
birth to a child, and to pass it off upon the world as one 
that she had adopted. All of us are aware, perhaps painfully 
aware, of the extent to which tongues, and especially ladies’ 
tongues, will wag; how often hasty and unguarded expressions 
are construed into downright libels ; how carefully mankind in 
general keep their counsel ; how slow it is in general to defame 
character. The poor princess soon paid the penalty of not 
holding her tongue and of indulging in silly chatter. It was 
well known that she had a number of protégés in whose welfare 
she ever retained an affectionate interest. Slander soon went to 
work with some of these, and the resemblance which one of 
them, William Austin by name, the son of a poor sail-maker in 
the neighbourhood of Blackheath, bore to the princess, was 
deemed an indubitable proof of an adulterous connection. 
Whether Sir John and Lady Douglas were the first to promulgate 
this libel is uncertain, but promulgated it was, and, reaching the 
court, set all the gossips by the ears. From the court the libel 
went like wildfire in all directions, causing of course all good 
people to lift their hands, to turn up the whites of their eyes, and to 
go through other pantomimic gestures indicative of looking very 
much shocked. A secret commission appointed by George the 
Third, in 1806, to inquire into the allegations which had been 
brought against the princess, acquitted her, after a rigid scrutiny, 
of all guilt, though not of indiscreet conduct. But the results of 
this commission did not of course rekindle the flames of love 
towards her in the breast of her husband, who now did all he 
could to place obstacles in the way of her obtaining access to 
her child. 

In 1811, amidst profound national misgiving and even hatred, 
the prince was proclaimed Regent. This event, however, 
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produced no change in the position of his wife. In the following 
year, his deliberate refusal to permit her to see the Princess 
Charlotte elicited from her that celebrated letter, having for its 
object the removal of the restrictions which had been placed on 
the intercourse between the mother and her daughter. This let- 
ter having been sent to the press, duly made its appearance in 
print, and while creating much comment, failed of the effect 
which Caroline had contemplated in writing it. The principal 
topic of interest and conversation in May, 1814, was the visit of 
the allied sovereigns of Russia and Prussia to London. The 
Regent strove to give the royal visitors his version of the story 
of his matrimonial grievances, and they in order to curry favour 
with him swallowed it all, and, like a great many more, affected 
to believe that he was not only sorely tried with his consort, but 
was bearing his trials with exemplary resignation. One result of 
this was that the visitors came and went without observing even 
the conventional decencies in respect to the princess, who, weighed 
down with disappointment, determined to seek in foreign travel 
that happiness which seemed to be denied to her on British soil. 
This step, we must, however, point out, though it had received 
the assent of the prince, was taken against the advice of those in 
whose counsel she professed to repose confidence. ‘“ Therefore 
it was,” said Lord Brougham years later, “and foreseeing all 
the fatal consequences of a foreign residence, that years ago 
I told her Majesty and her illustrious daughter, in a letter 
yet extant, how willingly I would answer with my head for the 
safety of both in this country, but how impossible it was to 
feel secure for an hour if either should go abroad, abandon- 
ing the protection which the character of the people, still 
more than the justice of the law in England, throws all around 
its inhabitants.” 

Brougham’s predictions were not falsified by the sequence of 
events. The princess proceeded by way of Worthing to Brunswick, 
whence, after a visit to her brother, she went, in October, to Milan, 
where she was received with the highest honours. In 1815, she 
fixed her residence at Naples, where she substituted foreigners 
for the English persons who had composed her suite during her 
travels. She had not been on the continent long before spies 
were set to work. The vigilance of these spies eventuated in the 


Milan Commission, a commission which consisted of three insig- 
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nificant persons, who carefully took notes of every movement on 


her part. 

After visiting Turin, Vienna and Sicily, the princess went/to 
Barbary and thence proceeded to Palestine. At Athens she 
gazed upon the Temple of Theseus, mounted the tribune of De- 
mosthenes and Aéschines, inspected the tombs of Pericles and 
Thrasybulus and the Temple of the Furies, and passing onwards 
to Corinth, inspected the Temple of Neptune. Constantinople, 


- Pera, Troy, Ephesus, Cyprus, Nazareth, Jerusalem, with the 


Holy Sepulchre and Solomon’s Temple, Bethlehem and the 
Mount of Olives were visited in succession. By way of Jaffa 
and Syracuse, she returned to Naples, which, in June, 1817, she 
quitted for Rome. In the following month she went to Bologna, 
and between this place and a villa on the shores of Lake Como, 
her Royal Highness continued for a season to reside. 

It is superfluous for us to say even that every step in so 
extended a tour had been carefully dogged by the paid spies of 
the prince. At the head of the Milan Commission, to which we 
have adverted, was Sir John Leach, one of the most incompetent 
lawyers of his time, who, aided by his two assessors, experienced 
little difficulty in obtaining from the lips of the numerous wretches 
on Italian soil, who were prepared to say anything, swear any- 
thing, do anything for lucre, no small amount of incriminating 
“evidence” against the Queen. Marks of favour which she had 
bestowed upon one Bartolomeo Bergami,her valet and courier, and 
his family were magnified into favours of no honourable kind, and 
insinuations of the most disgusting character were drawn from 
her condescension to man-servants, maid-servants and the stran- 
ger that was within the gate. 

We have omitted to say that during her absence abroad, 
Caroline had received a terrific blow in the death of her amiable 
daughter, who had been married to the Prince of Saxe-Coburg in 
1816. The princess died in giving birth to a son, and this sad 
event, which evoked the universal sorrow of the nation, was fol- 
lowed by the death of old Queen Charlotte in November, 1818. 
Unwilling to return to England, the princess passed the winter 
of the following year at Marseilles, where, in January, 1820, she 
received intelligence of the accession of her husband to the 
throne of his father. No sooner did Caroline hear the news 
of his accession confirmed than she determined to proceed to 
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England, and to reach it, if possible, before his coronation, in 
order to assume that exalted rank and station to which she con- 
sidered herself entitled. By way of Geneva and Monthard and 
Abbéville, she went to St. Omer, accompanied by a sympathetic 
friend, Alderman Wood, Count Vasalli, her chamberlain, and 
Count Bergami, her courier. 

It was while resting at St. Omer that she received the first 
intimation of what was calculated, for more reasons than one, 
to harrow up her soul, freeze her young blood and make each 
particular hair to stand on end like like quills’ upon the fretful 
porcupine. 

The fact was that Lord Hutchinson and Henry Brougham 
had arrived for an interview, and on being admitted to her 
presence they informed her, on the part of the King, by whom 
they had been instructed, that he (his Majesty) proposed to 
grant her a pension of £50,000 a year upon condition that she 
renounced the title of queen, refrained from using the name of 
the royal family of England, and never again set foot in the 
country. Refusal to comply would, they were compelled to add, 
mean a message being sent down by his Majesty to Parliament 
the instant she landed in England, and the institution of criminal 
proceedings against her. The indignation with which Caroline 
listened to these startling proposals may be left to the imagina- 
tion. Dismissing her visitors and quitting the hotel, she speedily 
set out for Calais, accompanied by Alderman Wood, Lady 
Hamilton and other persons. From Calais she proceeded to 
Dover, where she met with a reception from the populace to which 
the landing of Charles the Second at the Restoration afforded the 
only parallel. From Dover to London her progress resembled a 
triumphal procession, and she and her party only with difficulty 
reached the house of Alderman Wood in South Audley Street, 
which the owner had generously placed at her disposal. . At 
night illuminations were universal in the neighbourhood. All 
the residents of Mayfair who declined to comply with the popular 
demand to “light up” had their windows broken. In Curzon 
Street scarcely a house escaped, and the houses in other streets 
in the neighbourhood, notably Dover Street and Clarges Street, 
experienced a similar fate. 

It may well be believed that the arrival of the Queen in 


England had been a bitter pill for George the Fourth to swallow. 
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The enthusiastic greeting which the people had accorded to her 
had been too much for him, but it stimulated his determination 
to proceed against his wife. Accordingly, a sealed green bag, 
containing the result of the Milan Commission, was despatched 


” to the House of Commons without loss of time and was laid on 


the table. Simultaneously instructions were issued for a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties to be prepared for the Queen’s disgrace. Both 
these steps, as soon as they became known, failed to receive the 
concurrence of the nation. Supposing, it was said in effect, that 
all this is true. What does it all matter? Why open up old 
grievances again? Why seek to deluge the world with scandals 
to all intents and purposes dead and buried? So said the 
generality of the people. But Lord Liverpool, the Premier, and 
Sir John Leach, the Vice-Chancellor, were required to take a 
different view of the matter in deference to the wishes of their 
master. 

But though they refrained from counselling a divorce, they 
were not slow in advising the King to omit the Queen’s name from 
the prayers for the royal family in the Anglican Liturgy, and 
in using every inducement to make the Queen accept such a 
compromise of her increased rank as should put her in possession 
of an augmented income, and have her uncontrolled freedom 
limited only by the stipulation that she should abstain from 
visiting England.* To this course, however, the King demurred. 
He was determined that the Queen should be disgraced in the eyes 
of the world and to pose asan injured person. His Majesty knew 
full well that an injured husband is always an interesting character, 
and he doubtless thought that an injured king would be a spec- 
tacle more interesting still. It would furnish all loyal persons 
with an additional reason for attachment to the throne, and send 
them stalking about the country on huge Tory stilts, descanting 
in eloquent diction upon the unity and integrity of the empire. 

Meanwhile the Queen continued to reside with Alderman Wood 
and his family, and to take counsel with the very eminent lawyers 
who had espoused her cause. 

Matthew Wood, we may mention, was an alderman of London 
and one of its parliamentary representatives. The Queen was no 
stranger to him, having favoured him repeatedly with her custom 


* Yonge, “Life of Lord Liverpool,” iii. 25. 
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at the linen-drapery establishment which he carried on. Our 
readers will not be surprised to learn that by 


“ Some slanderous tools of State, 
Some taunting, dull, unmanner’d deputies,” 


this worthy man, by reason of the hospitality which he extended 
to his sovereign in her hour of need, was charged with notoriety- 
hunting, and his character, along with that of the Queen, was in 
consequence discussed, attacked, confuted, answered, defended. 
That Wood was actuated by personal motives we shall believe 
only when we see some more satisfactory proof of it than is 
supplied in the effusions of anonymous and malignant libellers. 
The truth is that Wood, like only too many of his contemporaries, 
felt disgusted at the treatment which the Queen was receiving 
in high places, and though by no means one of the order who 
“do good by stealth and blush to find it fame,” did not shrink 
from openly expressing his loyalty by deeds, instead of by hys- 
terical rants and singing “ Rule Britannia,” like the pot-wallopers 
of St. Giles’. In a short time the collective wisdom of the nation 
was engaged with Caroline’s affairs. The Queen’s counsel, 
Brougham, her attorney, and Denman, her solicitor-general, 
men accustomed to command the applause of listening senates, 
tried hard, of course, to throw out the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
on its first reading. But in this they were foiled. They then 
determined to resist it upon the merits of the case, aided by 
Justice Williams, Sergeant Wilde and Doctor Lushington. The 
Commons were permitted to adjourn for a period of several 
successive weeks. The legislature, it must be understood, was 
not prorogued, but the Commons adjourned at intervals. After 
a deal of preliminary beating about the bush, a date was fixed 
for a trial of unparalleled interest. This date was the 19th of 
August, 1820. Party violence in the interim reached its climax, 
Families quarrelled over the case. Fathers took the part of the 
King against the Queen. Sons took the part of the Queen 
against the King. Wagers were laid in the clubs and coffee- 
houses on the probable results. No member of the prosecution 
could stir out by day without receiving an insult or a shower 
of opprobrious epithets. The newspapers reaped golden har- 
vests. All the pens that had been employed in lauding the 
virtues of soap, candles, razors, hair-oil, and a thousand and one 
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odd things, went to work. No one who had an ink bottle and 
quill pen within his reach but sat down to compose a glowing 
eulogium upon the King, or a malignant libel upon the Queen. 
Every day the public prints, those criteria of public opinion, 
overflowed with the effusions of the mute inglorious Milton and 
oracles of mutual improvement societies, who in their endeavour 
“to be immortal, if only for a season,” discounted eternity. But 
all the lucubrations and puffs signed Indignans, Publicola, Junius, 
Semper Eadem, Virtus post Funera, and so forth, were as 
nothing when compared with the contents of John Bull, a 
newspaper which had been started for the express purpose of 
throwing aspersions upon the Queen. In this wretched journal, 
a curiosity of the ethics of anonymous journalism, Theodore 
Hook and Doctor William Maginn, the one a great humourist, 
the other a brilliant scholar, both bore a hand. Day after day 
they filled its columns with what, we have no doubt, they con- 
sidered to be matter of a highly “interesting” character. Hook, 
who had always been a most bigoted and violent Tory, launched 
the envenomed shafts of his sarcasm and invective at the Queen’s 
supporters, without either pity or remorse. It is said, and the 
assertion is supported by evidence, that the paper under Hook’s 
management soon reached an enormous circulation, and that his 
income was £2,000 a year. “It is impossible to deny,” says a 
verbal reviewer, “that Bud// frightened the Whig aristocracy from 
countenancing the court of Brandenburg House. The national 
movement was arrested, and George IV. had mainly /John Bull 
to thank for the result.” There was, however, little credit in the 
abuse of John Bull, which now lies rotting in the old‘numbers of 
the paper, a sickening spectacle to gods and men. 

And now the trial came on. The scene was Westminster Hall, 
an edifice fraught with numerous historical associations. The 
long-looked for day came at last. Sight-seers sat up all night, in 
order to secure places for the morrow, to gaze upon the peers and 
the judges as they passed to Westminster Hall. Externally the 
scene was one of fighting; hustling and menacing. Internally the 
hall presented the appearance of a vast sea of heads. Conspi- 
cuous among the throng were Castlereagh and Liverpool, Sid- 
mouth and Copley, Grey and Lansdowne, Brougham and Den- 
man. “Lawrence,” says Sir Archibald Alison, “there gazed on 
a scene more thrilling and august than the soul of painting had 
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ever conceived ; and Kean studied the play of passions as violent 
as any by which he had entranced the world on the mimic stage, 
and in the front of all was the Queen of England, a stranger, child- 
less, reviled, discrowned, but sustained by the native intrepidity 
of her race and gazing undaunted on the hostility of a nation in 
arms.”* Considerations of space preclude us from dwelling on 
the details of this historic trial, or we might show how the violence 
and scurrility of the press reached its greatest height, and the most 
unmeasured attacks upon the Queen filled its columns ; how the 
witnesses, who were chiefly from Italy, ably sustained the reputa- 
tion of their country for veracity by lying, prevaricating and eat- 
ing their words ; how the chief of them, Theodore Majocchi, the 
Queen’s valet, affected absolute ignorance of much that he knew 
and shook his head at every inconvenient question with the “ Von 
mt vicordo,” which became the laugh of the town ; how Broug- 
ham and Denman laid the foundation of their future greatness in 
the legal profession by the skill and ability which they brought 
to bear upon their difficult and delicate task, and by their speeches, 
which since have been ranked among the finest specimens of for- 
ensic eloquence ; how the populace espoused the Queen’s cause 
with an energy seldom before witnessed, and placed the lives 
of all the eminent persons who were against her in jeopardy. 
These things we pass by. Suffice it to say that in the end the re- 
sult of the trial established the fact beyond any possibility of 
doubt, that the Queen while abroad had been lax and indiscreet 
in her conduct, and that she had not erred on the side of exces- 
sive modesty. Her Majesty on several occasions went down to 
the House in state accompanied by her suite, and occupied a seat 
near her counsel within the bar. On the 8th of November, 1820, 
the second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties was carried 
in the Lords by a majority of twenty eight, the numbers being 
one hundred and twenty-three to ninety-five. These things 
meant that the Queen had been found guilty of that which had 
been laid to her charge. On the third reading, however, in No- 
vember, 1820, the majority in favour of the divorce clause of the 
bill was not more than nine, the numbers being one hundred and 
-eight to ninety-nine. Seeing that it was useless to proceed fur- 
ther, the Earl of Liverpool with rare good sense declared that in 


*“ History of Europe,” ii. 463. 
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the face of such a small majority he should drop all further pro- 
ceedings. It is impossible to describe the popular exultation ~ 
when this fact became known. On Wednesday, November 30th, 
the Queen went in state to St. Paul’s Cathedral publicly, to re- 
turn thanks for her acquittal, without soldiers, and accompanied 
by the civic magistrates. Two attempts, however, to restore her 
name to the Liturgy failed of success. Under mob intimidation 
all London illuminated for three nights in succession. Nor were 
the popular demonstrations less jubilant in Liverpool, Manches- | 
ter, Newcastle, Edinburgh and Dublin. The ministerial journals 
were covered with derision. All who had in any way opposed 
the Queen now found themselves not only unpopular but unsafe. 
It was confidently expected that the Ministry would resign, and 
that something more than a mere insult would be offered to the 
reigning sovereign. The Queen could not leave her residence in 
South Audley Street without receiving a vociferous ovation. Her 
presence at any place of public resort infallibly insured her an 
enthusiastic welcome. In the end, however, the Ministry did 
not resign, and it is a curious fact that none was more popular 
in the years which followed its signal humiliation. “In six 
months,” it is reported that Lord Castlereagh said, “ the King will 
be the most popular man in his dominions.” Never was a happier 
prophecy. 

By artfully insinuating himself into the good graces of the 
rabble, ever fickle and inconstant, by an unbounded patronage 
of all places of public resort, the King succeeded in winning back 
an apparent allegiance to his person. _ The very wretches who 
had before the trial called out, “ George, where’s your wife?” now 
cried lustily, “God save our gracious King.” Nor was he slow in 
taking advantage of this turn of the tide. So well did he play 
his cards that within a short time everybody was looking forward 
to his coronation in Westminster Abbey; an event which, we 
need hardly say, had been deferred in consequence of the proceed- 
ings against the Queen. Her Majesty did not know the things 
that belonged to her peace. She had since her acquittal held her 
head high, had ceased to court popular applause so assiduously 
as she once had, and had not fully realized the fact that the popu- 
larity of the King had been to some extent regained. Nor was 
she slow in announcing her intention of being crowned with him 
at the same time and in the same place. But application to the 
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Privy Council, and subsequently to the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Primate,-resulted in no favourable response to her wishes. Deter- 
mined, however, not to be outdone, the Queen declared that she 
would appear in person at Westminster Abbey and hand her 
protest to the King, whether he liked it or not. Naturally enough 
the announcement of her intention to take this step excited no or- 
dinary interest. A riot onan unprecedented scale was anticipated. 
The sequel is too well known for us to dwell upon it. She was 
refused admission within the abbey to a coronation ceremony 
conducted on the most lavish and gorgeous scale. This was 
destined to be her last contest with her worthless spouse. The 
mortification that she experienced was more than flesh and blood 
can be expected to bear. On the evening of 30th of July, 1821, 
while witnessing the performance at Drury Lane Theatre, she 
became suddenly indisposed. She was removed to Brandenburg 
House, the villa which she occupied on the banks of the Thames, 
near Hammersmith. Here internal inflammation speedily 
manifested itself, and in five days terminated her career, death 
supervening on the night of the 7th of August. It is a curious 
fact that Caroline’s love for the’child of her chaplain induced her 
shortly before her death to find room for its parents in her estab- 
lishment, to the exclusion of Lord and Lady Hood, who had all 
along superintended it, a step which damaged her reputation for 
gratitude. It is also a curious fact that during three hours of 
mental wandering which preceded her death, she never once 
breathed the name of a single person with whom she had been 
accused of improper intimacy, though she alluded repeatedly 
to the child of her chaplain, to the child of the sail-maker 
whom she had adopted, who was the cause of the delicate inves- 
tigation of 1806, and to the child of her courier, Bartolomeo 
Bergami, who had been to a very considerable extent the cause of 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties, 

On the 14th of August, 1821, the funeral cortége quitted Bran- 
denburg House for Harwich. Ten mourning coaches followed 
the hearse. Countless multitudes of spectators lined the entire 
route. The King at this time was visiting Ireland, and in the 
absence of any positive declaration to the contrary, his obsequious 
ministers felt that they would best consult his wishes by calling 
out the troops in order to prevent the funeral procession from 
passing through the city. The result was a desperate encounter 
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between the soldiers and the mob at Hammersmith, and the loss 
of several lives.* These proceedings, it was felt, were entirely 
unjustifiable, and failed to produce the effect which had been 
contemplated. At Hyde Park, the cavalcade was forced to turn 
into the Marylebone Road through Cumberland Gate, but after 
traversing a short distance the horses’ heads were turned, and 
an entry was made into the Strand by way of Drury Lane and 
Temple Bar. We have often been told by persons who well 
remembered the event, how deeply the sight of the hearse moved 
some of the bystanders as it wended its melancholy way through 
the city. Certain bigoted and narrow-minded ecclesiastics, 
taking alarm at the inscription which the coffin bore, an in- 
scription, be it noted, which had been dictated by the Queen 
herself, “ Caroline, of Brunswick, the murdered Queen of Eng- 
land,” refused to admit it within their churches. But this 
mattered little. Leaving London the procession made the best 
of its way to Romford, and thence to Harwich, accompanied by 
Lord and Lady Wood, Lady Ann Hamilton and several others. 
Posterity will remember that two brave men, Sergeant Wilde 
and Dr. Lushington, had the courage, despite the odium which in 
some quarters their conduct had aroused, to attend the corpse of 
their royal client to its last resting-place. Others of their pro- 
fessional brethren, like the ecclesiastics in the parable, had 
passed by on the other side. No so they. Harwich was 
reached at last. Thousands of spectators had assembled on the 
beach. The German Ocean glittered in the noon-day sun, as if 
in contrast to the gloom and sorrow which reigned on shore. 
From every vessel in sight a banner was seen floating half-mast 
high. In the decks and rigging captains and their crews forgot 
the indiscretions of their sovereign. Among a people torn 
hitherto with conflicting parties the voice of friction ceased’ and 
discordant whispers hushed. They could call to mind only too 
numerous instances of her charity, of her goodness of heart, of 
her readiness to raise up them that fell, of her willingness to 
comfort and help the weak-hearted. Amidst the breathless sus- 
pense of the onlookers the Queen’s crimson coffin was lowered 
from the pier, above which the national flag quivered gently 
in the breeze. Then the barge which had received it floated 


* “ Annual Register,” 1821. 
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gently out into the ocean, bound for Stade, on the distant shores 
of Brunswick, there to mingle its dust with that of a long line of 
princes. Such was the end of Caroline of Brunswick, the last 
sovereign lady of the Brunswick dynasty. 

The King and the court favourites maintained their part to 
the last, and observed that renunciation of the world which is 
commonly implied in “ going into mourning ” to all appearance. 

On a review of Caroline’s miserable career, few, we think, can 
assert her innocence; yet, if ever a woman could offer an 
apology for deviation, Caroline was that woman. Regarding 
her as a private person her husband had little reason to com- 
plain of her conduct, let it be what it may have been; and all 
his high-sounding talk, his allegations about the honour of the 
country being at stake, were nothing more than mere tricks of 
speech, calculated only to blind the giddy and unthinking 
vulgar to his obstinate indulgence of a private pique at the 
hazard of national tranquillity. 











H Diamond Drop. 


By MRS. AYLMER GOWING. 


“MASTER ALURED—bed-time,” came a call from the old thief 
who stays for no man, woman or boy, be it even the spoiled 
darling of an American beauty. The summons was voiced by a 
British nurse, versed in her duties and cognizant of her place, on 
failing to elicit attention by repeated discreet taps at the draw- 
ing-room door, where a somewhat gambling round game was in 
full swing among the small select house party of Sir John and 
Lady Bold’s guests. 

Alured, or “Ally” as he was better known, being thus 
abruptly pulled up in a run of luck, turned on the intruder with 
a very decisive,“ No, no! Not till twelve o’clock.” 

“Tt’s half-past ten—two hours past regular bed-time,” put in 
the nurse. 

“No, no!”—this time seizing up a heap of winning counters 
in one hand and holding on by his mother’s lace draperies with 
the other. 

“Come, young chap, tis about time you were asleep,” opined 
the master of the house. “ You won’t be very fit for golf to- 
morrow morning if you turn up your nose at bed-time.” 

“No, no! I won’t go—not till everybody goes to by-by. I 
don’t have any bed-time of my own,” explained the mite. 

“Is that so, my little man?” 

“ Well,” said his mother, “ Ally has got into the way of going 
to bed when he feels inclined. I can’t keep him to any par- 
ticular hour. That's coercion. Our children know nothing of 
that.” 

There was no more to be said, and the game went on. 

Round the table sat five persons besides the wilful seven-year- 
old. His mother, Mrs. Antony D. Vanderbyl, otherwise 
“ Claire,” a stylish young widow, with wits about her sufficiently 
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sharp to carry on her late husband’s stockbroking business in 
one of the States. Her object, Herbrand, the son of the house, 
a catch worth marrying. Her rival in his affections, Millicent 
Kynaston, a bold type of modern young-womanhood ; one who 
might be described as an adventuress of gentle birth, prepossess- 
ing appearance, and the manners, at least, of a lady, whenever 
she thought it worth her while to put them on in company. The 
six players were made up by the elders, host and hostess, worthy 
descendants of a good old breed of Saxon yeomen, recently 
grown rich by the shipping trade, and graced with a baronetcy. 
Their good taste had displayed itself of recent years in the 
choice of a quaint old monastery, within easy distance from 
town, as their country seat, and in the artistic renovation and 
decoration of the same, with sundry additions in keeping with 
the requirements of modern hospitality. Among their co- 
operators in making the house beautiful were two young artists, 
now sitting together apart from the expensive fun of the evening : 
Arthur Heritage, an architect, and Yemra Herne, an aspiring 
painter, who eked out her living by pot-boilers of decorative 
art. eg 

Another half-hour of fast and furious play brought the game 
to a somewhat abrupt conclusion, leaving the small boy winner 
of the final stakes. It was not worth while to make a fresh 
start, so, dropping off asleep, he suffered himself to be carried 
out of the room, while his grown-up playmates adjourned to the 
billiard-room for a smoke and drink and final chat. Passing 
along the vaulted cloister that skirted one side of the ancient 
chamber—now modern drawing-room—they went up a few steps 
to the billiard-room, a recent addition, with every luxurious 
appliance for player and looker-on. The couple who did not 
play lingered for a few minutes in the old precincts so lately 
renovated and adorned by themselves. As they hung about one 
point or another of special cost in thought and skill, Yemra’s 
eyes rested complacently on a panel of roses of every hue, painted 
to the very life. The young man, coming to her side, gave 
audible answer to her thoughts : 

“Yes, they are beautiful. Some of the most effective work 
you have done yet.” 

“And so quickly thrown on to that panel. If I had many 
such chances, I ought to go about in cabs instead of having 
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to rush and fight for omnibuses—when I’m dead beat with 
work.” 

“Yes, that pays best; but the less you are kept to it, the 
better for your chances in the long run. I don’t like to see a 
girl compelled to fight the world for her daily bread ; ’tis so 
much harder for her than for a man. Yemra, you should not 
have to do it—alone.” 

She divined what he meant, but would not see. 

“TI must not be discontent,” she said, with a faint undertone 
belying her brave words. “I have not done so badly to keep 
myself going and make some steps up the ladder. This has 
been a good chance for me at the Abbey, and I don’t forget that 
I owe it to you.” 

The man was repressed thus, gently, but effectually. She had 
not so much beauty as either of the other two young women, 
this slender dark girl with some exotic strain of the gipsy’s 
blood, and fascination stronger than mere colour or feature. 
Two confident rivals were laying their nets, openly or covertly, 
to enmesh the desirable Herbrand, whose eye of love perversely 
fell upon this demure young witch—and she knew it. 

Arthur Heritage suspected, and their pleasant relationship of 
chums, not lovers, was awkwardly disturbed. He had been used 
to help her by criticising and fault-finding, no less than by open- 
ing up channels of work for the young artist. Herbrand had 
nothing but unqualified praise to give, and looks that made the 
other man long to kick him out of the room. Yet he was too 
proud and too honest to modify his own tone, or to press any 
sense of obligation upon the girl; only adding a word of 
warning : : 

“ Make the best of it all, but do not count upon your welcome 
here, so as to wear it out.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“These are kind, liberal people in their way, but they are 
pushing themselves up in the world, and unless you rise with 
them, they will not hesitate to let you go. I knew them before 
you did.” 

e She made no answer, and let him stroll away alone to join the 
rest. 

She sat down to the organ erected in the grand old room, and 
sent a few wild notes floating through the ripples of light 
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laughter beyond, like some spirit-voice haunting the once-sacred 
walls of the dead monks’ dwelling. Herbrand stole out, came 
and sat down behind her, and did not speak, but there was passion 
in the harmony that thrilled from finger-tips through stop and 
human note, speaking from soul to soul. “Good-night, Yemra,” 
fell like a low whisper of unexpired sound from the instrument, 
as she went away to dream of fame and the luxuries of appreci- 
ated art in a lady of rank and fortune. Such ambition was hers 
—to be taken up, preferred, cared for—the ineradicable bent of 
woman. 

While she flitted away to her rest, the two charmers, English 
and American, foregathered upstairs, in and out of their adjacent 
rooms, in deep deliberation on what to wear at a small informal 
dance coming off the next evening for the pleasure of the guests 
in the house. The Western belle, in high satisfaction with the 
general wagging of the world, displayed her toilette and gems, 
sublimely unconscious of rivalry from any lesser light of beauty. 
Millicent played to her lead, like a walking lady subordinate to 
a stage star, hating her with a perfect hatred, and suffering 
tortures to see herself, the finer woman of the two, hopelessly 
handicapped by poor, inferior clothes. To add to her torment, 
she was not blind, like the impassive American, to the third 
element of trouble which she perceived creeping up in the dark 
artist’s gipsy head. Giddy, with a whirling brain, Millicent felt 
the wild ‘thoughts she could not bridle careering through her 
burning temples. In her weak hour, an insidious temptation 
crept like a gnawing insect beneath the childish curls and 
smooth white brow. 

One after another, the costly jewels were being displayed to 
provoke her envy, already excited by the great diamond drops 
that shook and dazzled out of their broad discs as they hung 
beneath Mrs. Vanderbyl’s small ears. Millicent was afraid to 
think of the fabulous sum stated as their value. One of them, 
sold or pawned for a tithe of it, would amply set up and keep 
an English society belle going for many months. There they 
lay, vexing her eyes with their prisms of unfathomable light. 
Now they went to their night lodging, where the treasures lay. 
unguarded by lock or key, being part of the lady’s ordinary 
attire as a guest in the house. Nothing could be easier—if she 
once had the will—than to seize an opportune moment to 
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abstract one of them from its velvet bed. No, she was not a thief ! 
She crushed the grotesque fancy that was creeping like a small 
stealthy worm within the soft white mysteries beneath her satin 
bodice. No, not that! It could never be. 

Fresh vexation and provocation lashed at her throughout the 
next day and night. She was nowhere in the running against 
Mrs. Vanderbyl, who seemed to know so well how to put “ her 
own price” on “her own sweet self”’—in dealings with men. 
She was sure of her position, quietly taking precedence, as a 
guest in England, of all native dignities and titles; the fair 
republican possessing the tact to make it understood, without 
offence, that she meant to acknowledge no social superior. 
How much this would tell in her favour with the somewhat 
aspiring house of Bold, it was not hard to divine. She had 
succeeded, too, in luring within their gates as ball guests two 
younger sons of the ducal magnate of the neighbourhood, as 
well as her own chum and housemate, pro ¢em., in London, the 
widowed Viscountess of Eastbury, who remained to sleep after 
the dance. 

Millicent lay awake, acting the scenes of the past days over 
again, until she sank, as it were, into an unknown depth, ringed 
in by narrowing circles down to some fatal slough that should 
hold her fast, like a fluttering victim caught in the snarer’s lime. 
One conviction mastered all: she had seen, she knew now, Her- 
brand’s fancy, her own peril, lay in that slight artist girl. Unless 
she could be put from the question, it would be in vain striving to 
outshine the other rival by lawful or unlawful arts; then the 
effectual means flashed upon her to accomplish both ends at one . 
stroke. Should it be done? This once, once only, never to be 
repeated in all her life, whispered the low voice of the serpent in 
the woman’s ear. 

And so she fell. Having yielded in one unguarded 
moment she thought it all out, and took her measures with a 
decision and cunning that might have put many a “lifer” to 
shame. : 

Lady Eastbury was returning to town by the midday train. 
Millicent compassed a summons up for that day, on her own 
behoof, adroitly putting in to travel with the titled visitor, and 
promising to return before dinner time. Underneath her busk 
lay the precious eardrop, torn apart from its upper stone. That 
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lay, a waif broken off, amongst the colours and brushes in Vanwa! s 
painting room. 

Parting from Lady Eastbury, Millicent took a hansom to the 
Strand, and making her way to a fit perruquier’s, purchased a 
dark wig and got it properly fitted on, as she stated, for an 
amateur performance in the country that evening, also having 
some touches of make-up added to change her English type to a 
gipsy cast. Thus disguised, she singled out a likely-looking shop 
—jeweller and pawnbroker’s. She made her bargain—a bad 
one—gave her name and address, false, it needs not say, being no 
other than those of Yemra, the enemy whose ruin she most desired 
to accomplish. 

The sum being large, notes were offered to her. She asked 
for gold and obtained it partially. The remaining paper she 
took straight to the Bank of England and got cashed. Wrapping 
up the gold in a small bag, she thrust it down beneath her stays ; 
then drove back in a cab to the station, and got off her wig 
during the transit. Some kind of order was put, under diffi- 
culties, upon her own hair. She would arrive just at the hour of 
dressing for dinner, and trust fo the shelter of a broad hat and 
veil to carry her through the quiet of the house. Perhaps there 
would be something else to distract attention by the time she 
re-entered it. 

Her most dangerous observer, Arthur Heritage, had quitted 
the scene early that morning for his work in town. Yemra, 
having an appointment to keep with the editor of an illustrated 
magazine, went up under his escort, but against his advice she 
returned forthwith to linger at the Abbey. She was spending 
the afternoon in the room dedicated to her special use, occupied 
with a little artistic gem to be left as a souvenir of those few days 
of bewildering pleasure. It was a tiny reproduction of a view 
over river and valley within a few hundred yards of the house. 
Just as she was putting the last touches, moving round her work 
with loving severity, to add a grace or a light to the charming 
picture, the window darkened above her, and Herbrand’s fine 
form stood upon the balcony running along the wall across the 
north light. He had chosen that way to come upon her as a 
surprise, and almost before she could summon up the nerve for a 
second look, he was down the small oak steps into the room and 
made a picture as large as life beside her easel 
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“ Beautiful—most beautiful,” he murmured, bending down over 
her shoulder, as if attracted by her handiwork only. “Well, you 
have taught me what a lovely spot it is. I never looked at the 
old place in such a light before.” 

“Tt is a place to be proud of.” 

“Tn the new light you have shed upon it, Yemra.” 

« Well, I have done my best. I have been the recipient of so 
much kindness here, I had it very much at heart to leave some 
of my good work to be remembered by, when ——” 

“Yemra, you are not going yet?” 

“To-morrow, or the next day—I must.” 

“No, no; we can’t let you.” 

“T must not beidle. I have done all I could here. I must go 
back to my regular mill.” 

“You should not have to waste yourself on screens and panels 
and illustrated papers—you, who can create such a magic mirror 
of nature as this.” 

“T must earn my living as best I can.” 

“It is horrible—unjust. Yemra, it must never be again. 
Take your freedom from drudgery unworthy of you, and give 
me the greatest happiness on earth—as my own, my wife. 
Yemra, you know I love you. Is it not true? Deny it—you 
cannot.” 

“It may be I have fancied—I was never sure. I am conscious 
of all that stands between you and a poor girl like me.” 

“ Yemra, you are ten thousand times too good for me.” 

“It is not possible that I can take you at your word. You 
might be sorry, and if I once gave way to caring for you, that 
would be the wreck of me and my poor art. Let me go now, 
without another word, and you are free—honourably free—if you 
never seek me, never speak another word to me.” 

She forced the words from her lips in her pride, while the 
choking in her throat belied the vain attempt. Conscious of the 
vanity of the struggle, she broke down, in woman’s fashion, and 
found herself sobbing her heart out on Herbrand’s breast. 

He was a dangerous foe to a girl’s peace at such close quarters, 
Six feet of muscular symmetry, suitable for a model of Apollo; 
a Saxon face, pale hair, and blue-grey eyes, kindly, but lacking 
in resolve and power of self-restraint ; lips deftly chiselled beneath 
his blonde moustache, but somewhat drawn with the unmistakable 
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curve of a boy to whom no parent had ever said nay; mostly 
right in his first impulses, often faulty in his actual deeds. It 
was his great misfortune to have been withheld from the army— 
his natural bent—as a treasure too precious for the risks of mili- 
tary life. At three-and twenty he took the matter into his own 
hands, but failed to pass exams.; and now, shut out by his 
twenty-five years, was too old, except for the militia, the last 
resource for martial amusement of such as he. In this capacity 
he was able to prove that the stuff of a right good soldier had 
been wastefully spoiled and cut up in carpet service, to the detri- 
ment of her Majesty’s. 

Failing Kaffirs, dervishes, or other dark-skinned foes, it was 
inevitable that such a youth should become dangerous to his fair 
countrywomen. His marriage was a consummation greatly 
desired by those nearest to him, but their views of the matter 
were sure to differ from his present fancy, and in this he was 
serious and honourable, and did not mean to be disturbed. 

Just then, a rush and a clatter overhead parted the incautious 
pair with a sudden start. Then came a prolonged “Oh!” of 
keen excitement from a childish voice. Young America stood 
defiant, and master of the position. 

“Qh, you—it’s you, Master Ally,” exclaimed Herbrand, the 
moment he found his tongue. “What right have you, sir, to 
creep into this room?” 

“As good as you, Mr. Herbrand, a-hanging after your young 
sweetheart, Miss Herne. Now you two are in love. Now don’t 
you tell me any lies.” 

Herbrand scaled the enemy’s vantage point three stairs at a 
time with his long legs, and whisked up the sturdy little figure, 
impudent pointed finger and all, then swung the boy in the air 
backwards and forwards over the balcony. The child never 
flinched, but clung like a limpet to his support—and his 
opinion. 

“T won't tell mummy. She’s sweet on you, but I won’t have 
you for a new papa. You marry Yemra.” 

“Is that what you’ve come here to teach me, you young 
scoundrel ?” . 

“No, I didn’t. I’m come because I’m sent. Your mummy 
wants you, Mr. Herdie, because, because—my mummy’s earrings 
have been stolen.” 
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“Stolen! What do you mean?” 

“She’s only got one now. Some one else has got the other. 
Somebody’s done it in the house. She took it out of her ear 
last night. Mummy said we were to look for it everywhere.” 

Kicking and fighting his way to the ground, the urchin jumped 
down the steps into the room, and proceeded to rummage 
through Yemra’s paints and appliances, while the two grown-ups, 
not a little disturbed and perplexed, debated together as to 
whether this was one of the youngster’s usual pranks, or some 
real mischance to the jewel. Finally, Herbrand went off to 
see. 

All doubt was at an end the moment he saw his mother’s face, 
wrought and pinched with an overwhelming feminine calamity. 
Mrs. Vanderby] was behaving splendidly. Any one would have 
supposed it was she who had offended against the decorum and 
dignity of the house, by provoking larceny with the precious 
adornments of her fair person. If she was playing for another, 
more valued stake, it was with the knowledge of her own value 
and the wit to conceal her hand. ; 

“Dear lady,” she said, “we can never answer for what may 
happen on the night of a party. If you are ever so sure of your 
servants, some thief may have crept up a ladder to my window, 
when the noise and bustle in the house kept us all on the go.” 

“ But you had them in your ears; I saw them.” 

“Not after I went up with Ally. He was taken sick, you 
remember, after eating too many of your delicious ices and 
cakes. He was very fretful and kept pulling at my earrings; so 
I took them out, and put them back in their case, in my own 
room. Then I sat with the boy—quite half-an-hour—before I 
came down again to dance. That’s just it.” 

Herbrand listened. The explanation was mainly addressed 
to him, as the man in authority ; his father was engaged, as usual, 
in the City, during the day. 

“Tl make a close search round the house, Mrs. Vanderbyl, 
that’s the first thing—and then—send for the police.” 

The search was made, but no footstep had disturbed the 
delicate beds of blossom nestling close under the old walls, right 
beneath the lady’s window. No ladder could have been planted 
near it without a trace left. 

“What have you found, Herdie?” inquired Lady Bold. 
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“Nothing at all. It is inexplicable.” 

“It is perfectly heart-breaking—such a thing to have been 
done in our house.” 

“Dear Lady Bold, it is not so bad as all that. We cannot 
afford to wound our friends’ feelings for the sake of a stone that 
may be replaced. I can stand it all right; don’t you trouble, 
dear.” 

“TI am pained to think it might have been one of our lady 
guests. Kleptomania, they would call it,” said Herbrand, put- 
ting on a grave look of judicial severity. 

“T have heard of such things, but I cannot believe them,” said 
his mother with a reproving look. 

“ That is not to be supposed for a moment,” said the American 
with ready generosity, “and if it could be possible, 1 would 
entreat of you, for my sake, never to say a word about it. Don’t 
fetch the police ; I would rather bear the loss ten times over than 
bring up my friends’ names in connection with so scandalous a 
business,” 

“You are behaving beautifully,” said Herbrand, “and I believe 
you are wise. The police would talk and could not help us. 
Give it time, I say, and most likely the truth will come out. I 
don’t believe in any burglar theory. What about questioning 
the servants ?” 

“T did tell the maid who waits on me, bidding her look for the 
earring, in case it had got mislaid or knocked about. I thought, 
if she had taken it, she might be frightened, and put it back. I 
saw her take another girl with her to search, after they made the 
bed. I went away, to leave the chance open to them of saying 
they found it.” 

“Compounding a felony, eh?” said Herbrand with a smile. 
“If it had been put back, wouldn’t you have told us?” 

“Not a word. Let her be sorry, and never try it again ; that’s 
good enough for me.” 

Here the situation was complicated by the entrance of Yemra, 
red with anger, holding up the broken top of the missing earring. 

“Look at this. Ally, your son, calls me a thief because he 
found this hidden among my paint brushes. Who put it there, 
I want to know?” 

Close after came the small mischief, sniggering in high glee 
and self-importance. 
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“T found it! I’ve told the truth ; that’s so,” he asserted boldly, 
before the dumfounded group of his perplexed elders. Herbrand 
was the first to rise to the occasion. 

“You found—you mean you put it there, you little rascal.” 

“No, I didn’t ; the thief did.” 

“Come, Ally,” interposed the young gentleman’s indulgent 
parent, “you mustn’t call nasty names because a lady’s things 
have got mixed. Is it at all likely Miss Herne would do such a 
thing—supposing any lady could? Who would be such a fool 
as to scatter the evidence about for naughty little boys to pick 
up? Somebody has done it for a practical joke.” 

“You are very kind,” said Yemra bitterly, feeling a cold shiver 
run round her body, like the first touch of an iron band of cir- 
cumstance that should tighten and press till it crushed out her 
life. The fact that she was being accused and defended seemed 
to strike her lover, and he was warm in assertion that some one 
of the servants, or some friend or sweetheart surreptitiously let 
in, who knew the house well, must have abstracted the more 
valuable stone, and flung the broken top into the first hiding 
place at hand, to confuse justice. 

Into the thick of the disturbance arrived the master of the 
house. The story was presented to him in a multiplex form by 
the various parties, the child being the loudest in vindication of 
his own sagacity. Yemra alone was silent and indignant. Sir 
John, tired out after a stiff day’s work, was worried and bewildered 
in the extreme. He was a rich man, too, deserving to enjoy his 
well-earned rest and quiet at home. He looked hard at the 
young artist, the unmoneyed crux of the immediate puzzle, and 
was seemingly at an utter loss what to doorsay. Then Herbrand 
stepped into the breach like a preux chevalier in his lady’s 
quarrel. 

“Will you please step round with me, father ; I want particu- 
larly to point out what we have done, and then you can advise 
us. Miss Herne must be assured that she is in safe protection 
with us.” He spoke boldly, but as an injured man. Having got 
the elder gentleman to himself, and marched him, tired as he 
was, out and in, upstairs and down, over the whole ground covered 
by suspicious circumstances, he suddenly came down upon him 
“like a load of bricks,” as Sir John afterwards feelingly com- 
plained. 
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“Tt is simply intolerable that any lady should meet such an 
insult in our house as has been offered to Yemra.” 

“Yemra!” 

“Yes. I feel it as done to myself by that little wretch of a 
boy. I meant to tell you to-morrow—I am forced to do so now 
—I have just asked Yemra to be my wife.” 

“ You—what ?” 

“You have often pressed me to marry. I have been bred up 
to please myself in most things. You can understand this is the 
one case of all others where a man feels he must be free to 
choose.” 

“T cannot congratulate you, Herdie. To my mind, this looks 
very like kleptomania ; an awkward complaint for you here- 
after, if other people’s valuables take to walking themselves 
into your wife’s possession when you are visiting round in country 
houses as a new-married couple.” 

Herbrand was humiliated at the charge, while scouting it as 
preposterous. 

“Do you take her to be mad? A clever girl like that! The 
broken earring top was maliciously laid amongst her things. I 
believe that odious child did it. Perhaps somebody set him on, © 
out of spite to the poor girl.” 

Herbrand did not venture on a direct accusation of the 
mother, while shifting the onus by implication on to her from off 
the shoulders of his gipsy love. Anything to thwart his father’s 
views as toa suitable wife for him. 

“The fellow ought to be sent to a strict tutor. He has got 
beyond his mother. But she is a woman ina thousand to bear 
her loss so amiably. Didn’t you observe how gently and 
considerately she spoke to that girl, who, I believe, is the real 
culprit ?” 

“Yemra! no, never! Mrs. Vanderbyl’s forbearance may be 
good policy. One hypothesis is at least as good as the other.” 

“There can be no comparison. Yemra, as you call her, wants 
money and position ; Mrs. Vanderby]l will confer both on the 
man so fortunate as to win her.” 

“TI have nothing to say against that. Only I do not so 
aspire.” 

_“If you add nothing to the credit of the family, you need not 
disgrace it.” 
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“You are unjust, father. You condemn the girl on the 
‘strength of somebody’s clumsy trick.” 

“What is she, anyhow, poor beggar? No match fora young 
man like you.” 

“Why, I have heard you praise her to her face, crack her up 
for an eighth wonder of the world.” 

“As a painter of panels and designer of newspaper illus- 
trations, I give her her merits ; not as a wife for my son—no, not 
even as the honest woman you take her to be.” 

Worse jangling might have followed between father and son 
but for the opportune interruption of the dinner bell. Sir John 
was too effectually knocked over, and had no spirit left to dress. 
He went down as he was, with the exception of an evening 
jacket flung on in haste. Herbrand rushed to his room, and got 
into his usual faultless clothes in a very few minutes, not all 
unconscious of the three rival graces, whose eyeshot it behoved 
him to meet without a flaw. 

‘Millicent sat down as it were in blissful ignorance of any- 
thing rotten in the family state. After one glance of satisfaction 
at her wealthy rival shorn of earrings, she kept quiet, watching 
the course of events. No information was volunteered to her 
in presence of the servants, but during the ladies’ quarter of an 
hour in the drawing-room, Lady Bold took occasion to speak in 
carefully measured terms of what had happened. Millicent 
played her part as horrified listener with perfect tact, and such 
effect, that Yemra felt crushed by the incidence of suspicion, yet 
could not seize upon one word bearing any definite charge to rebut. 

Instinctively she hung back from Herbrand, while Millicent 
improved her chance of fixing a meeting with him at the neigh- 
bouring ducal house, where her face and figure were bespoken 
for a series of ¢a*leaux vivants, to come off in six weeks time. 
Herbrand was persuaded to assist in one or two of the groups, 
under her special arrangement. This settled, she could de- 
murely stand aside during the parting scene with Yemra next 
day. The girl could stop no longer beneath the censure of 
silence and cold looks, with the ineffectual support of Herbrand’s 


.vexed sympathy. 


“ Remember, Yemra,” he said, “you are mine now. Take 
care of yourself, and wait a little. It will come all right for us in 
the end.” 
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“ And until it does—the less said the better.” 

“Yemra, do you doubt my love for you?” 

“No, no—I could not bear to do that—only remember, I leave 
you free. When you will, seek me yourself.” 

He did not, for three weeks, while she toiled on, uncom- 
forted, in her own way of life. She never told Heritage a word 
of what had passed, until, one day, she had to summon his help 
in a sore strait. She was deep in her work with a model, when 
a sharp ring claimed admittance at the great arched outer door 
of St. Ive’s Studios. After some moments’ delay, the lame 
porter of the buildings came to the fore, inquiring : 

“Who do you come for ?” 

“ Miss Yemra Herne.” 

“Go in; turn to your left ; No. 17.” 

The stranger obeyed, taking a sharp turn into a corridor that 
seemed to have no particular end, but to lose itself in a distant 
fog. It was walled with wainscot, and lighted from above by a 
row of square windows on the left side; on the right it had a 
succession of doors, numbered and named, giving access to the 
studio-dwellings of the artists, men and women, each living alone 
under a common roof. One good apartment, with a north 
light, was divided from the sleeping cell by a wooden partition 
that stopped some feet short of the ceiling, to admit ventilation 
and borrowed light ; such as tended to encourage a certain pic- 
turesque carelessness in the hairdressing and general attire of 
the cultured race of inhabitants. Here Yemra toiled under safe 
protection, as was supposed. Beneath her name on the door 
she had posted up a notice, “ No models wanted: do not knock” 
—to defend herself from persecution of the same. 

Mr. Mark Silverstone found the number, and recognized the 
too well known name—not that he had heard of its bearer in 
any of the paths of fame, which lay far apart from his beat in 
life. He disobeyed the notice, and knocked repeatedly, eliciting 
the presence of Yemra herself, the necessary servants being com- 
mon property, only called upon when absolutely required. 

“You can’t come in; I have a model,” objected Yemra, step- 
ping forward, sheathed in her working apron from chin to toe. 

“ My business is of the greatest importance.” 

“What is it about ?” 

“ Not possible to explain in a word or two.” 
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“T can’t give up my time now. I can’t throw down my work. 
Will you return at one o’clock ?” 

“TI haven’t two hours to spend waiting. It is for your own 
interest to clear the matter up at once.” 

Some sense flashed upon the girl of what was coming ; a key 
to the mystery of the theft perhaps—if so, the sooner the better- 
She went in and hurried the lightly-draped model into the little 
bed-chamber, awkwardly within earshot, but that could not be 
helped. Then she asked Mr. Silverstone in. 

He declined to sit down, and looking very hard at her, in an 
accusatory tone began: 

“Miss Yemra Herne, I presume?” 

“Yes.” 

He seemed to doubt her word. He could not make her out. 
Here was the person he wanted, yet she was not the same—as 
his memory served him. Was it the difference in dress and 
surroundings that puzzled him? He might have to swear to 
her identity in court. 

“TI have come to put a few questions about the diamond you 
brought to me for sale—three weeks ago.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You don’t deny it. You offered to pawn it ; you gave your 
name and this address.” 

“ Never !” 

“ Finally, you wanted more money than I could offer that way, 
and a sale was effected; I paid the money, and now, a lady 
stops before my shop window, steps in, and claims the stolen 
property. I had mounted it as a pin for head ornament, but 
she states that she can swear to a peculiarity in the claw set- 
ting.” 

A sense of deep injury was conveyed with the words. 

“Who? Mrs. Vanderbyl, is it?” 

“You are quite correct. That’s the lady’s name. I have 
given up the stone, because it is not worth my while to dispute 
the facts as they stand, and I shall require you to refund me 
for the loss. Of course, 1 am not aware by what means the 
stone came into your possession.” 

The disclaimer was brought out in a threatening tone, as 
if in self-defence against any imputation of compromising a 
felony. 
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“ My possession! I have never seen it since it was stolen out 
of Mrs. Vanderbyl’s room in Sir John Bold’s house. What do 
you mean by bringing me into the case at all?” 

“T have your name, taken down in my book, as you gave 


? 







it——’ 

“T never gave it to you—never saw you before to my know- 
ledge. You have no business to lend yourself to such a trick.” 

“Tam prepared to swear to your identity in any court. You 
had better make me some satisfaction and let the matter drop. 
I don’t want to prosecute you.” 

The man’s tone was half bullying, half compassionate ; he 
was off his guard, too, not knowing of any possible witness be- 
hind the partition. 

“You would not dare to swear to such a lie.” 

“]T have got your name correct. You admit that.” 

“Never from me. Ha! some one may have personated me, 
to put the theft upon me, out of malice,” and the whole truth 
flashed upon her at a stroke. “I was in the house when the 
robbery was committed, and after what I have heard from you, 
I have my suspicions. What day was it you bought the dia- 
mond ?” 

“The 20th July. Three weeks yesterday.” 

“A Thursday; I know. Yes, she went up for the day, and I 
came up too, for a few hours.” 

“The time is important. It was early in the afternoon the 
transaction took place.” 

“T was in the office of the Zower Magazine between twelve 
and one.” 

“Not far from my place of business.” 

“TI can prove that. A friend left me there.” 

“ And you came away alone?” 

“TI drove straight to the station in a hansom to catch the train 
back.” 

“You could have stopped at my shop and taken the next 
train.” 

“T-can prove I did nothing of the sort.” 

Then she recalled her momentous interview with Herbrand, 
and the pain and humiliation smote her—must he be called to 
clear her character from this wretched charge, and would his 
testimony on her behalf ring true ?, 
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She did not dare to think of it. Enough of bitterness for the 
hour to be compelled to bring Arthur Heritage into the business. 

“TI can account for every hour of that day,” she said boldly. 
“ Another person too went up to town from the same house. 
She has light hair—the one who went to my knowledge.” 

“T can swear the lady who sold me the stone had dark hair, 
like yours.” 

“You have been deceived by some impostor. Come here this 
afternoon at six and Mr. Heritage will meet you—the gentleman 
who came up with me and saw me into the Zower office; I will 
wire to him that it is urgent business.” 

“T will be here at six,” said the man defiantly. 

“You need not be afraid, I shall not run away from your 
charge of theft.” 

“It is all between ourselves,” he said, falling to an apprehen- 
sive whisper. 

“Not quite—my model must have heard—in there. If you 
are not satisfied with what Mr. Heritage can attest, I am prepared 
to bring further proof. You are making a great mistake.” 

“TI am sure I hope the right person will be found out. Good 
morning.” 

The telegram dispatched, Yemra called upon her model and 
resumed her work, painting her own passion on to the canvas. 
The scene was an Indian woman, victim of an outrage during the 
Mutiny, appealing in vain to a husband’s mercy towards an in- 
voluntary crime. It was an uncanny subject, imposed by a 
special order of a retired officer on the young artist ; it suited 
her present mood too well. So the silent hours went by, till 
Heritage was due to attend her summons, which he did, long 
before the hour she had named. 

The story of the theft was new to him, and painful to her to 
tell, after the interval of withheld confidence. But his recollection 
was clear and unfaltering as to the time they parted at the Tower 
Magazine office. Then came the inevitable question as to what 
she had done with herself on returning to the Abbey. 

“ Few people could prove how an afternoon, three weeks gone 
by, was spent at a country house.” 

“T can do it, if I must.” 

“It is all the better if you can.” 

“I went back by the train that arrives at a quarter to three ; I 
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was in my painting room the rest of the afternoon, till we were 
told about the theft.” 

“Who was with you there ?” 

“ Herbrand Bold.” She spoke with effort, after a pause. “I 
don’t want to bring him into it if I can help.” 

“Humph! I canguess. The fellow is not worth——” 

“Don’t, don’t!” 

“You are not sure he will speak up for you?” 

‘““No, no, that is not it. But his people—and then—Miss 
Kynaston——” 

“Yes, yes; I have seen. I was not hoodwinked. Give her 
a handle and she will work it against you. Could she have 
made this situation herself ? ” 

“ The very thought that struck me. But I cannot understand 
her having personated me with her light hair, and so unlike me.” 

“That is a puzzle, but I will keep my eyes open on her move- 
ments. Meantime, you have no right to keep the matter from 
Herbrand, if you are engaged to him.” 

“Do not press the point just now.” 

“Yemra, you have made the great mistake of your life in trust- 
ing your happiness to that man.” 

The jeweller arrived on the scene, and was met by Heritage 
with a bold front. He turned civil, almost submissive in tone, 
but held firm to his requirement of proof as to Miss Herne’s 
movements during the momentous day, if he must be content to 
sit down under the loss of his money. It was elicited that 
Herbrand had already come up to discuss the business with the 
aggrieved man, who expressed himself willing to take that gentle- 
man’s testimony as conclusive. 

Thus coerced, Yemra wrote a letter, which was taken out of 
her hands and posted by Heritage. It ran: 





























“TI am suspected, if not accused, of the robbery in your 
house, by the tradesman who has to bear the loss. At the time 
he bought the diamond, I was on my way back to the Abbey ; | 
could not have reached it till two hours later than I did if I had 
missed the train. You can take me out of this great trouble by 
simply stating that you were with me in my painting room be- 
tween three and four. Will you do it? and save 

YEMRA HERNE.” 
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Herbrand did not commit himself any further by writing, but 
came to the studio the next day a changed. man. Evidently he 
had been listening to people who believed her guilty, until he 
condemned her unheard. Only some lukewarm feeling of pity 
seemed to have brought him to her side, with the offer of paying 
the money to the jeweller, “And let the wretched business 
drop.” 

“ No, you shall not do that.” 

“It would be much the best thing, if you could only see it.” 

“Do you mean that I should allow my character to be whis- 
pered away?” ; 

“Not atall. It is only an act of kindness to the poor man who 
has lost his money.” 

“ He said I was the thief—or the same thing. My model heard 
him and understood.” 

This drew Herbrand’s attention to the picture: 

“Your model! What a nuisance! Yemra, you should not 
paint such things as that, and put yourself in the woman’s power 
to chatter whatever she likes. What a subject for a girl like you 
to paint!” 

_And he turned from her work with a scandalized look of 
pain. 

She took no notice, but went on: 

“T cannot stop her tongue, nor hush up such a charge, without 
any apology.” 

“He shall offer an apology, if you like. But really, it is not 
worth while ’ 

“T understand. You have asked me to be your wife. That is 
all over now.” 

“Why, Yemra, my dear girl, do you not see——” 

“I see you doubt my honesty, when I have given you my 
love.” 

“My dear, I have said nothing of the kind. I only want to 
save you from a scandal——” 

“Which has been made and set abroad out of your house. 
Can you not speak plainly for me as to the hours we were 
together? Everything hangs on that.” 

“How can I fix the exact moment? I’m sure we had so 
much worry and confusion that day, a fellow couldn’t clear it all 
up to save his life—three weeks after.” 
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“ Not to save the girl he professed to love?” 

“T would do anything in the world for you, Yemra, the same 
as for my own sister——” 

“Well, I understand. I must bear it as I may—take up my 
broken life—work, work until I fall.” 

“Yemra, don’t speak like that.” 

“Don’t you trouble. Go! it is all over.” 

“ My dear child, you are all heart—too good for this world.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

“You won’t send me away like that? What, not one kiss?” 

He took what he asked, as she turned from him, passive in 
her despair. By-and-by came the jeweller, duly primed with 
elaborate utterances, belied by certain signs that conveyed an 
opposite sense to his words. A day or two, and Yemra became 
aware of the chatter of the studios, pervading the air she breathed 
like a swarm of gnats. She was now no better than a suspected 
thief. 

One afternoon Heritage came. Then Yemra told him. 

“ They have ruined my life,” she said. “I must throw it all up 
—go back to the country town and my wretched dependence on 
relations. What can I do?” 

“Not that,anyhow. Try to live itdown; never confess defeat 
when you have right on your side. I am going down to the 
Abbey—they have asked me—on business.” 

“ They will never want me there again.” 

“Probably not. Herbrand’s affections are too precious to be 
exposed to the trial.” 

“ And my good name goes for nothing.” 

“My poor child, it is the old story of the pot of clay and the 
pot of—gold. There is nothing -o be had by quarrelling on those 
terms. I am going amongst them in your interest only. We may 
yet make them sorry for themselves.” 

He spoke in the tone of a brother, or as a man protecting an 
injured boy; nothing could be less lover-like—and Yemra felt 
she had lost all. 

He came upon a curious situation at the Abbey. Once rid of 
Yemra’s dangerous spells, Sir John and his lady did not put on 
spectacles to look for a second obstacle to their matrimonial plans 
for their son and heir. Miss Kynaston was suffered to hang on 
and off as an intermittent visitor, going backwards and forwards 
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to other houses in the country. Heritage shut his eyes with such 
good effect that he got invited to superintend certain structural 
alterations at the ducal country palace, needed for convenience 
in the production of the tableaux. All the time he was quietly 
observing any marked addition to Millicent’s paraphernalia, indi- 
cative of larger spending powers. At the Abbey she was cautious ; 
only a becoming summer frock or two gave variety to her simple, 
tasteful toilettes. Sundry boxes came down—ostensibly for the 
tableaux, but their contents remained unpacked and undisplayed 
to any eye of feminine censure at the Abbey. The reserve of 
ammunition was kept for the ducal hunting ground. It was not 
very much after all. Only £300 of style and effect to add to her 
natural charms—the low selling price of one stone. She repented 
now that she had not secured the pair, selling the second at 
another end of London, then the chapter of accidents could 
scarcely have brought the loser down upon the two. It was too 
provoking now to see them glittering once more in Mrs. Vander- 
byl’s ears, every time she flashed, like a baleful comet of the west, 
across the lofty sphere of British society, where Millicent aspired 
to shine as a fixed star. 

Heritage saw a good deal of her tactics the day he drove over 
in company with her and Herbrand to the scene of their artistic 
operations. A large picture gallery was to be adapted for the 
production of the ¢ableaux. A special door had to be con- 
trived for the convenient access of the performers to their dress- 
ing-rooms ; a commodious platform and other adjuncts safely 
constructed. Heritage made himself valuable in ordering and 
directing all, following the demands as they arose upon his 
attention, far beyond the strict lines of his own professional work. 
Millicent took the lead in making suggestions, with quite a 
wifely air of proprietorship in her newly attached squire, Her- 
brand. The young gentleman seemed nothing loth, and neither 
was much restrained in a very hot flirtation by the mere presence 
of an indifferent third person. 

Millicent and Herbrand were staying visitors, during several 
days of preparation for the ¢ab/eaux ; Heritage was invited down 
for the special day, as an indispensable aid. He arrived in time 
to look after certain dispositions of his own, apart from the pro- 
gramme. Dinner was got over somewhat earlier than usual, 
and en demi-toilette only, for the future performers. A glance at 
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Millicent’s elaborate tea-gown and diamond throat-pin satisfied 
Heritage: ‘‘She has the price of the stolen earring.” She had 
put off her caution like a pair of old slippers when she turned 
her back upon the Abbey gates. 

At half past nine the great picture gallery doors were thrown 
open, and the house party sauntered in to choose their seats ; 
presently, the distinguished audience was reinforced by the fine 
fieur of the county, in which category Sir John and Lady Bold 
were included, under the special patronage of the talented young 
people out of their house. Ina gallery at the back, a detach- 
ment of the servants and sundry other inferior persons were 
permitted to enjoy the ducal entertainment, and “provide us 
with some applause,” as those most interested fondly hoped. 
All the arrangements were perfect before and behind the curtain, 
having drifted gradually into the one master hand, that of Arthur 
Heritage. 

Among the historical groups represented was Margaret of 
Anjou, her son, and the outlaw in the wood, impersonated by 
Miss Kynaston, with Mrs. Vanderbyl’s boy as the little prince 
and Herbrand as the robber. Dark hair, Heritage informed 
her, was essential to accuracy ; so, for once, she was fain to pack 
away her shining tresses under a wig. When this came to be 
put on, she was somewhat startled to recognize in the ladies’ 
dresser the same girl who made up her face and head on a 
former memorable occasion we wot of. Emboldened by im- 
punity, she recovered her self-possession, while resigning her 
head into the tire-woman’s hands. Who could suspect her now ? 
Neither was she aware of any adverse witnesses in front of the 
plush curtain. 

After the ¢ad/eaux, her part in the evening’s programme con- 
cluded with a skirt dance in Spanish character ; the wig, once on, 
being conveniently utilized and most becoming, in contrast to 
her blue-grey eyes and creamy skin. The dresser gave a cun- 
ning touch or two of bistre to add to the effect. It was marvel- 
lous, especially to any eye familiar with Yemra’s face. In the 
tableaux, the curious likeness struck the Bolds and Mrs. 
Vanderbyl, In the dance, it came out more perceptibly. Of 
course they could never mistake the one for the other ; still, the 
coincidence was singular, and set them thinking of the how and 


the why. 
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Millicent never thought of it till her triumph was over—the 
sensation of the night. She was cailed and recalled, and had to 
repeat her enthralling dance a second and third time. Even 
then her admirers were scarcely satisfied ; their voices followed 
her, with a delicious sense of power over humankind, into the 
small dressing-room, where she sank, exhausted with the effort 
and the pleasure, into a lounging chair opposite to a large glass. 
Face to face with her own reflection, she gave a great start at 
what she saw in those last few touches, given before she went on 
as a dancer ; the likeness to Yemra, once purposely put on, had 
been unwittingly repeated before some hundreds of eyes. How 
could she have put herself so carelessly into the dresser’s hands? 
Well, what did it matter? who would know? It was Yemra, 
but taller, fairer, a beautified likeness, any way. Soothed to rest 
by vanity, she supped and slept, the acknowledged heroine of 
the evening. The few magic words had been whispered. She 
closed her eyes as the affianced bride of Herbrand. 

Next day came the reaction of return to the Abbey. Her- 
brand—good youth, but too world-led—had to break the business 
to his parents ; with a better grace now he was fain to fling the 
handkerchief to a society belle, not to his former poor choice, 
Yemra, the suspected. Yes, it would have to be done; the 
sooner the better. No hurry for an hour or two. The ducal 
house was a pleasant place to linger in. Somewhat ostensibly, 
he and Millicent drove back oa a dog-cart together, late in the 
afternoon. 

Heritage had forestalled them. As early that morning as 
custom permitted, he was at the Abbey, closeted with Sir John, 
marshalling his array of proofs before that estimable county 
magistrate, making plain to him the odious fact that his house 
had been made the scene of a felonious offence on the part of a 
lady guest. 

From the gallery the ¢ab/eaux had been witnessed by Mr. 
Silverstone, the injured jeweller ; also by the clerk who changed 
that worthy’s numbered notes at the Bank of England. By both 
of these the lady dancer had been recognized as the same who 
gave the name of Yemra Herne—to the best of their belief. 
But this strong presumptive proof would be clinched by the 
dresser’s testimony. She had made up the lady on the former 
occasion, soz-disant for a performance in the evening; it would 
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be easy to prove Miss Kynaston had no such cause at that time 
to alter her appearance. It was scarcely possible she could 
escape conviction, if her doings within the past weeks were once 
submitted to the judicial microscope. 

“ And this occurred in my house,” said the appalled baronet. 
“You will understand that, at any cost, the lady must go free. 
I can lend no hand to the taking away of her character under 
my own roof.” 

“That is all very well for her; but what of the innocent person 
who has been sacrificed ? Yemra Herne has her rights.” 

“TI see my way to set that straight. Myson wanted to marry 
her. It is not what we should have desired for him, as you will 
understand ; he might have chosen from amongst the first in 
the land—but I will give my consent. Yemra Herne is a clever, 
good girl, and has been deeply injured—not by design, God 
knows. Let her become my son’s wife; the world can touch 
her no more.” 

Then Herbrand, just after he alighted with his new fiancée, 
was called into his father’s Justice of the Peace room, and made 
to listen to the whole story. After a few indignant exclama- 
tions, his incredulity to the charge gradually subsided under the 
overwhelming weight of evidence. As to his own close interest 
in the incriminated fair one, he held his tongue this time, but 
gallantly volunteered to break the harsh truth to the poor girl. 
“We must call it kleptomania—appropriative hysteria—what- 
ever you like, and let her down easy.” 

So the crestfallen swain and his guilty sweetheart had a 
stormy scene together without witnesses. Millicent fiercely 
denied everything, till pushed to the last extremity she passion- 
ately cried : 

“I did it for you because I loved you, and unless I could 
shine with the best you were not to be won.” 

“And so you obtained the means by a theft.” 

“You are a coward to cast it up at me. If you were less of 
a slave to what other people think and say, I was the girl to 
have made you happy—in any simple cotton gown.” 

She knew it was all over now, and rushed away to her own 
room, refusing to come down to table any more. She was ill ;' 
she must pack up and go. Lady Bold, with womanly com- 


passion and unutterable relief, soothed and expedited her passage 
24 
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out of the house. Sir John parted from her with a few pitiful 
words, promising to acquit the jeweller’s claim against her, and 
keep the secret, on one condition—that she never did it again. 

That evening, at the family dinner, Herbrand was overwhelmed 
by his father’s full consent to receive Yemra as a daughter-in- 
law. This came upon him, as many good things in this world 
are apt to do, at a time when the first fresh value of the boon 
had passed away. Next day, however, he plucked up heart of 
grace, and a choice carnation, to sustain the inward and outward 
man as he went a-wooing up to town. 

Yemra flushed to the roots of her hair at sight of him; then 
went pale and faint. He caught her waist, and the contact 
seemed to break the spell of his old power upon her. Shrinking 
from his touch, she stiffened every nerve to resist the natural 
impulse that might have flung her into his arms, reconciled. 

“Yemra,” he said, “I am come with my father’s full consent 
to our marriage.” 

“Is that sonow? I thought you had given me up all these 
weeks. I have never seen you, while ] lay in shame and misery 
under a false suspicion. You believed me guilty; can you 
deny it?” 

“T will not. I can never forgive myself. Do you pass it 
over, and all my life shall b——-” He found nothing to com- 
plete the sentence, neither did his words ring true to her sensi- 
tive ear. 

“You have consented to take me by way of atonement, and to 
cover up the disgrace of the thief in your house. I see it all.” 

Herbrand could not make up his mind how to answer that. 
He fell a-guessing how much she knew—then rounded on 
another tack. 

“We were pledged to each other before this trouble began. 
My father may be influenced, as you say; but what has that to 
do with you and me?” 

“If you had stuck by me, nothing. But you left me to my 
fate, alone, and transferred the honour of your preference to the 
actual thief.” 

“Yemra, she may have pretended—she did lay herself out— 
but she has made a fool of herself every way.” 

“ Say no more about it ; I don’t believe you really care for me 
now.” 
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“T give the best proof I do. Be my wife, Yemra—for your 
own sake. That will put everything straight.” 

“TI could bring the offender to justice if I chose.” 

“You will not do that.” 

“TI say I could. That course would vindicate me.” 

“If you are jealous, she is crushed enough already.” 

“T am not revengeful. She could not have taken you from 
me if—if you had truly loved me.” 

“ Then I had better go. My mother has desired me to say it 
will give her great pleasure to receive you at the Abbey, as soon 
as youcancome. That will speak for itself. I will keep away 
while you are there, if you dismiss me like this. When will you 
come ?” 

“Not yet. Some time, perhaps, but not to be an obstacle in 
your way. Leave it to time.” 

“Then we have nothing more to say to each other? Good- 
bye, Yemra.” 

He turned from his late love and her studio, meeting Heritage 
coming :in, as he passed along the corridor. The two men 
crossed each other with a cold salutation. 

Heritage remarked to Yemra: “I have met your friend— 
looking as happy as a prince.” 

“T have made him so,” she said with a light laugh. 

“You have, Yemra, by the gift of yourself.” 

“ By the gift of what he would rather have—his liberty.” 

“You have refused him ?” 

“If you like to put it so. He only asked me because he was 
ashamed to own to making love to the lady thief.” 

“IT thought you cared for him,” said the young man, with a 
brightening face. 

“Not enough to marry him on his own terms. Let him go to 
somebody that can give him a lift up the social ladder. He will 
fall to Mrs, Vanderbyl yet—you'll see.” 

“What reparation will they make you?” 

“As much as I want. My reputation ought to recover its 
tone, as Mrs. Vanderbyl has found her diamond drop, and the 
whole set have lost their tongues.” 

“Well, if you are bold enough, the thing will right itself.” 

“If I like to do it, I can go down on a visit to the Abbey—if I 
choose to face the awkward position with the son of the house.” 
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“ You do not care to do that?” 

“ Not just now. If ever, only in our om legitimate gronwe." 

“ Yes, that is the best for you and me.” 

“T will only go there with you—as an artist 

“ As my wife, Yemra?” 

“T know what you have done for me—everything. How can 
ever repay you?” 

“My darling! All my own, at last!” 














Hin Original Ptot. 


By W. KEPPEL HONNYWILL. 


STANLEY BARKER was, without doubt, a successful novelist. 
His popularity and success were well deserved, too, for he wrote 
very passable English, knew all the literary dodges, all the “tricks 
of the trade;” could expand an almost pointless story—that 
would have seemed tedious in the “shilling ” form—to the fashion- 
able three volumes, by judicious padding ; invariably killed off 
his villain in the last chapter, or transported him for life; and 
if vice triumphed throughout the first two volumes, virtue scored 
a decided victory in the last. i 

No other author was so much sought after at Mudie’s. No 
other author could truthfully boast of receiving so many smiles 
from the prudent Mrs. Grundy and her prudish daughters. No 
author living could show so large a cheque from his publishers 
upon their receipt of his manuscripts, or so magnificent a royalty 
upon the sale of the publications. No author, of his own day, 
had run into anything approaching the same number of editions. 
And no other author turned out his books with such clock-work 
regularity and precision—as though brain and pen worked by 
mechanism. 

Under these circumstances, living in comparative affluence, 
having a house in the country with two or three acres of ground 
adjoining, being married to his second wife—a charming woman, 
who foolishly, or otherwise, worshipped him as a god—and not 
caring a straw about the revilings of candid reviewers—he could 
well afford to snap his fingers at such jealous mortals—Stanley 
Barker should have been a very happy man. 

But when he emerged from the little railway station at B——r 
—he had just come down from London by train, after having 
accepted a commission for a new novel—clad in a fashionable 
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frock-coat, with a blameless silk hat, tilted slightly forward, 
covering two-thirds of his deep brow, he looked anything but a 
man without sorrow and unacquainted with grief. 

His feet shuffled, and he did not seem to heed where he was 
going; and when the station master wished him “Good after- 
noon ” he nodded his head vacantly and answered with stiff jaws, 
like a drunken man who weighs his speech. 

“Drunk, by Jingo!” was the mental comment of the railway 
official, and he stepped forward as though intending to arm him 
to the little pony-carriage in which his wife had driven down to 
meet him. However, Barker shook himself clear of the proffered 
arm, and pushed past the good-natured station-master, who stood 
staring in blank astonishment. 

But Stanley Barker was not under the influence of liquor. He 
had never once over-stepped the bounds of sobriety since his 
second marriage. . 

As he stepped into the pony carriage, he appeared to bea very 
different man from the happy husband whom Maud Barker had 
accompanied to the station, in the morning, to meet the Victoria 
train.. His naturally thick, straight eyebrows looked thicker and 
straighter than ever ; his big blue, sad-looking eyes seemed bigger, 
but less blue, and almost terrified in their expression ; his unusually 
long hair—which invariably had the appearance of having been 
shampooed and insufficiently dried—stood out stiffer, and seemed 
less pliable even than was customary; his clean-shaven face dis- 
played the working of his thin lips to the full ; and his voice—his 
soft, strangely musical voice—sounded harsh and strained, as 
though filled with a suppressed agony, to the keen hearing, made 
yet keener by her love for him, of his fair young wife. 

“Stanley—Stanley,” she said, a vague, undefinable horror 
seizing her, as she laid her small hand upon his arm, “something 
has happened. Tell me what is the matter.” 

“ Nothing, darling ; I am all right,” he asserted laughing 
But the laugh was as the echo of a bitter cry. 

“You are not yourself,” she said, whipping up her pony with 
a violence wholly unmerited by the sturdy little steed. “They 
have never refused to publish any——-” 

“No, darling. I have just accepted another commission,” he 
answered, with the same strained laugh. 

“TI am so glad,” she said simply, looking up at him with a 
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bright smile. And the cool evening breeze stirred her clustering 
curls softly, and the setting sun glanced in her lovely eyes, seem- 
ing to lend them an even greater brilliance. 

And Stanley Barker sat and watched her in moody silence for 
the remainder of the drive home, and wondered why none of 
his own puppets—painted so deftly by his own skilled hand— 
had ever loved a woman as madly, devotedly, passionately, as he 
loved this woman—his own wife. And he forthwith determined 
that his next novel should have for its wretched hero a man 
who loved as he loved, as he firmly believed no man had ever 
loved before, or would ever love again. He would dash in with 
a master’s touch those deep lurid strokes, that would tell of this 
poor devil’s overpowering, infinite love. And woven in and out 
amongst the depth and awfulness of this love—which should 
make the very reader tremble and fear it, as he would fear and 
tremble at sight of the everlasting tongues of flame in the eternal 
fire—with the subtle and delicate grace that flowed so easily from 
his pen, would be true, yet lighter loves, so that the contrast 
should render this over-mastering passion more fierce, and of a 
still deeper intensity, to those who might read. And in the end 
this poor wretch—his hero—should gain and lose this priceless 
gem; thus making the agony as of a knife-thrust in the heart, 
seven times, aye, until seventy times seven, more painful than 
before he won it: a horror to himself. 

That night Stanley Barker wrote a long letter of instruction 
to his solicitor. And in spite of the chill from the swiftly falling 
evening dews, great beads of sweat fell from his brow and blurred 
the writing, again and again. 


* * * * * 


If there was one thing that marred the happiness of Maud 
Barker’s married life, it was her. husband’s apparent want of 
confidence in her. He had never told her of his first wife and the 
earlier part of his life, although she had repeatedly questioned 
him about it. She had not unnaturally come to the conclusion 
that there was some shameful act on the woman’s part; and 
one day, a friend who had known him in the earlier days, had 
incidentally alluded to it, not dreaming that she did not know, 
and had said quite carelessly: “After his first wife ran away 
from him, you: know, Mrs. Barker.” 
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So Maud had wondered what manner of woman this could’ 
have been to have run away from this noble, upright, generous 
husband. 

But this friend of Stanley’s earlier days had realized in a 
moment the slip that he had made, for he noticed the 
sudden blush that suffused the beautiful features of his friend’s 
second wife ; he saw the startled look in her violet eyes, and 
the deathly pallor that chased away the crimson blood from her 
cheeks. 

“Let me see,” she had said—recovering herself with an effort 
that surprised him, so swift, so like a woman of the world, so 
unlike a dainty maiden of her calibre, was the movement ; “ what 
was her maiden name?” 

“T forget,” the friend of earlier days had said, determined to 
make what amends he could for his foolish slip. 

And Maud Barker knew that he had lied to her, for her 
husband’s sake. 

And so she had never learnt any more of this first wife, save for 
those few chance words which had given her the bare outline in 
all its grimness. The whole story was as a sealed book to her, 
for Stanley had only told her that his first wife was dead, 
and lay buried in a lone grave at Toronto. And now another 
secret lay between them—the secret he had brought home 
with him from London; widening the gulf which,-she told 
herself, had already grown and grown, so that they had become 
estranged. 

Stanley had a trouble, a dark and bitter trouble, and she 
could not comfort him, for she knew not whence the trouble 
sprang. 

Maud Barker was but a woman, after all. So she took refuge 
in a woman’s mode of relief, prostrating herself on a cushioned 
sofa and bursting into an agony of tears. 

And when she had concluded, had bathed her inflamed eyes, 
had brushed her luxuriant hair, and had generally restored her 
wonted good looks (for nothing destroys a woman’s beauty so 
rapidly as violent grief), she alluded to her past conduct in a 
manner in which she would have suffered no other member of 
her own sex to have spoken; she said that she had been “a 
stupid idiot.” 

Then she went into Stanley’s study and ran her dainty forefinger 
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down the carefully catalogued list of books ; and her finger paused 
at the following name and note: 


““Tennyson—Poetical Works of. Case K. No, 283.” 


She felt in the mood for ‘The Idyls of the King.” She 
would forget her own trivial griefs by interesting herself in the 
trials of the Knights of the Round Table. So she tripped lightly 
across the room to Case K and procured the handsomely bound 
volume. Glancing carelessly at the title page, she noticed her 
husband’s bold handwriting ; the ink had turned brown with age, 
but the caligraphy was perfectly readable, every word : 


“To Caroline Norman, with Stanley Barker’s fondest love.” 


That was all. 

Maud bit her cherry lips, and a slight troubled frown gathered 
on her brow. “Um,” she mused, reading it for the third time. 
“Caroline Norman. This book has been presented—some 
considerable time ago—to a woman, with Stanley’s fondest 
Jove.” And the frown deepened, and the violet eyes flashed. 
How she hated this unknown woman! “ Yet,” she continued, 
“after having presented it, / find it—years after—in Stanley’s 
own study amongst Stanley’sown books . . . O—oh!. 
How did it get here? is the question. . . Why, it must have 
been his first wife’s—a present before marriage. So Caroline 
NVorman was her maiden name.” 

And Maud Barker sauntered out into the garden, seated her- 
self in a wicker chair beneath the shade of a chestnut tree, and 
began to read ; but she was forced to put the book aside in dis- 
gust at last, for the letter-press seemed to change before her very 
eyes, and the only words that remained were: 


“To Caroline Norman, with Stanley Barker’s fondest love.” 


* * * * * 


If the novelist did not confide all his troubles to his fair young 

_ wife, at any rate he always consulted her, and relied upon her 

judgment, accepting her candid criticisms, when constructing a 
plot for his periodical three volumes. 

On several occasions she had urged him to write one novel, 
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portraying deeper passions, more pathos, more fierce undying 
love—nothing “sensational” in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, no blood, no unheard of horrors ; she knew he was incap- 
able of writing stuff like that—for she believed that with his style, 
his graceful word-painting, his clear, decisive phraseology, his 
unerring mode of expression, his nervous, masterly pen could 
make such a novel as would live for ever as first and foremost, and. 
would concede the palm to none. 

Of course she had over-estimated his powers, for her eyes were 
blinded by love, and of all his readers she was least able to judge 
what his hidden capabilities might be. At the same time Stanley 
Barker £new that he could write better—with stronger music and 
nobler thoughts—than he had as yet done. But he had always 
put off writing this great work, which should display so subtle 
an insight into the workings of the human mind. For was he 
not now obtaining goodly remuneration for his books? Why 
should he try to surpass himself? And in all probability this 
new departure would only be admired by the scholarly students 
of character and philosophers, and would not be understood by 
his reading public, composed principally of school misses. It 
would be folly thus straining his brain. 

However, the time had now come, so Stanley Barker told his 
wife. And this night—three days after his accepting this com- 
mission from his publishers, when he had returned home so 
dazed and unlike himself—he was about to expound the plot to 
her, in its rough and untouched state. 

“‘Shall I draw down the blind?” Maud asked, ere he com- 
menced. 

“ No; my dear, no,” he answered, speaking rapidly, nervously. 
“T prefer to watch the stars as they come out.” 

“Goon, then. I am quite prepared and all attention,” she said, 
nestling back in her favourite rocking-chair. 

Stanley Barker reclined in an arm-chair, a little way from the 
broad bay window; his eyes wore a restless, hunted look—but 
that was nothing, he was always rather nervous and excited when 
giving the crude outline of his next novel, however trivial the 
pivot that it swung on ; and Z/s, this was to be his masterpiece ! 
—his thin lips were pursed up tightly, and he continuously tapped 
the tips of his long slender fingers together before his face, as he 
rested each elbow upon the arms of the chair. 
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“To begin with,” he said, in his customary measured way— 
“the man, the poor devil of a hero (but there is nothing heroic in 
his conduct except it is the capacity for mutely bearing pain— 
bearing mental pain), falls in love with a very beautiful girl. A 
woman of unwomanly type. Cold, stately, perfect in every fea- 
ture. The music perfect in every intonation of her voice. .... 
But she does not reciprocate his love. She does not know the 
meaning of the word. She lives and moves—every action studied, 
every motion of her beautiful face and form the perfection of grace 
as some highly-cultured actress—solely for the admiration of man- 
kind in general. She does not seek to gain any one man’s heart, 
nor the hearts of many. Her sole aim, her sole object in life is to 
be admired. There is nothing sensual in this desire of hers—it 
is rather the sublime, lofty ideal of a goddess, 

“Turn the lamp down a little lower, darling—so. Thank you. 
The light fell on my face.” 

“ But as though to render this absence of love more marked, 
this woman can hate .... can HATE... . like the devil incar- 
nate .... like a perfect fiend!” 

Stanley Barker paused to pass his handkerchief over his fore- 
head. The evening air blew warm through the open window, 
but Maud shivered, as a traveller on the Alps might shiver when 
the blood stands nearly at zero and scarce circulates. 

“ This woman knows of some evil wrought by the hero’s father 
upon er father years before. Of this—the evil and her Know- 
ledge of it—the hero is totally unaware. “All he knows, all he 
cares to know, is that this girl has looked into his eyes, has suf- 
fered him to kiss her reverently upon the forehead, as one would 
kiss an image of the Holy Mother, has suffered him to clasp her 
to him in one-never-to-be-forgotten embrace. He feels certain 
that she does not love him as a woman should love her future 
husband; but then she is of a naturally cold disposition, 
and she loves no other man. And so he tells himself that 
he will teach her to love him, and that the task will be a happy 
one. 

“ And they become man and wife. 

“Turn the lamp right out, my darling. I do not want to 
make a mistake in my plot; and I can think far better in the 
dark. My puppets gather round me in the black voids; I can 
see, and fancy that I can touch, them. 
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“This marriage—a legal one—is never consummated ..... 
She leaves the house stealthily, after returning from the church ; 
and both she and he spend their happy honeymoon—alone .. . 
ha, ha .. . alone!” 

“Stanley, Stanley, what is the matter? Why do you laugh 
like that? You—you frighten me, Stanley! Let me light the 
lamp again.” 

“ No, darling ; I prefer the darkness. I was only amused with 
my plot. Don’t you think it funny ? 

“ Far and wide he searches for her, but in vain. He employs 
detectives ; he does everything that mortal man can do to find 
her. But she has disappeared, as surely as a star will disappear 
from the firmament and be seen no more—its subsequent position 
unknown to the wisest astronomers. Nota clue nor a trace can 
he find of her ; not a clue has he tothe reason of her flight .. . 
and the man’s very life is an agony to him. 

“ Are you listening, Maud ?” 

“Yes, I am listening ;” and she started at the sound of her own 
voice—it seemed so strange and weary. 

“ At last, a month after the wedding, he hears from her. A 
letter reaches him bearing the New York post-mark (and of 
course the English ones), without any address at the top of the 
note-paper ; nothing but the post-mark. 

“She might have written it in New York, she might have sent 
the letter to be posted there. It is a slender clue, but one not 
worth following. The letter explains why she left him before 
they had been married an hour. Her father had told her of this 
wrong—real or imaginary—before he died. And she had 
promised him to be revenged, if not on the man himself, then on 
his child or children, so that the shame might go down to the 
third and fourth generations. The hero—the only child—came, 
and he wooed and won, and wedded her. Her vengeance was to 
marry him and to leave him. His days should be lonely in the 
land. So this man’s days are spent in solitude. 

“ Ample room here for pathos, eh, Maud?” 

“ Yes,” she answered wearily. 

“The man reads that letter, which commences, ‘I hate you 
because you are your father’s son. And—I—have—learned—to 
—hate—you—for—yourse/f,’” Stanley Barker said, pausing be- 
tween each word. “Room for word-painting there, eh?” 
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“Yes,” the answer came faintly from his wife’s darkened 
corner of the room. 

“Years pass, and he hears no more from her.. And the love 
and pain, like all other loves and pains, dies slowly away under 
the healing hand of time. It is only Zatved that will live through 
one life and find new birth in each succeeding generation. It is 
only hatred that gathers strength as the years go by, when other 
passions fade and wane. 

“T will pull down the blinds, darling, for the moon is rising 
and tries to shine upon my face, and I cannot see my puppets in 
the moon. 

“But to resume. Another pain finds a habitation in his soul, 
and the second pain is, if anything, more bitter than the first. 
He meets a young girl at the house of a friend ; a good, and true, 
and pure woman: such a woman as a man only meets once in 
his life ; and it is either the making or the marring of his whole 
future career. Before this man has time to steel his heart against 
loving her, even if he could do.so, he finds that she is the only 
woman in the world for him. Then, too late, after the horse is 
stolen, he locks the stable door; he tries to live his new, pure, 
overpowering love down. He sets a watch upon the door of his 
lips. He determines to suffer and to give no sign, for he knows 
not if his wife is alive or dead. Better, far better, for that man 
had he fled from this second love. Then, by chance, or fate, he 
finds that this girl loves him: and he is forced to act the cowardly 
part—to love and ride away. 

“A fine chance for the pen here. A fine study, the conduct 
of this man and the working of his mind. Don’t you think so, 
Maud ?” 

“Yes,” she said, almost inaudibly, “and the giv/’s pain. Her 
loss of faith in man. er bitter fight with her own heart, all 
alone.” 

“But something happens that induces him to go back to this 
girl, his second love,” Stanley Barker continued, taking up the 
thread of the plot, “and to place his happiness in her hands. 
He has a letter from his first wife, written on her death-bed in 
Canada, imploring his forgiveness. He also hasa letter from her 
solicitors there, saying that she died almost in poverty, and in- 
closing a certificate of her death.” 

A sigh, a long-drawn sigh of thankfulness, such as one gives 
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on hearing that some one very near and dear, who has been 
charged with some crime, has left the dock without a stain upon 
his character, escaped Maud Barker’s pale lips. And the colour 
came again to her white cheeks. And she broke into a merry 
laugh ; very merry and very joyous it sounded to her own ears. 
But Stanley Barker quivered when he heard it; and again his 
handkerchief passed over his clammy forehead, under cover of 
the darkness in the room. 

“So, with hope renewed,” he went on, in a cold, passionless 
way, “this man returns to her, and asks her to be his wife. She 
accepts him.... her guardian knows of the man’s first wife. For 
the man tells him (there is nothing dishonourable about the 
man), and begs him not to tell his ward, for his past is a dead 
past, and he would not that her fair young mind should ponder 
over it. She must come to him knowing none of the details ; 
only knowing that he is a widower, and that his former wife died 
many years before he met her. So he goes home and destroys 
everything that bore this first wife’s name. And they marry, 
and are very happy. 

“This is the one bright portion of the tale, and needs, per- 
haps, more care than the dark side. It must be very gracefully 
written, the better to contrast with what follows.” 

“Oh, I thought that you had come to the end. Surely, that 
is a very good climax—‘they marry, and are very happy.’ 
Can’t you leave them so, Stanley ?” and his wife seemed to plead 
for these creatures of his brain, as though they were flesh and 
blood and really existed. 

“No,” his voice sank to a whisper. “I cannot leave them 
happy.” 

“TI think you are influenced by your surroundings,” she said, 
determined io rescue these people from a sad end. “Let me 
light the lamp. The darkness makes you feel morbid. With 
the cheerful flame, you will wish to leave them as they are.” 

“The plot is already made out. I cannot alter it,” he made 
answer, almost sternly. Then hearing the rustling of her dress : 
“Do not light the lamp, darling. I shall lose the silver thread. 
It will disturb my puppets, and they are all here before my 
closed eyes. I can see them plainly on my eyelids. 

“Well, after they have been married for a year or two, the 
husband meets an old friend of his at his club, and the old friend 
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tells him that, on good authority, he knows the first wife to be 
alive; that the false death and the false dying words were all 
a part of her diabolical vengeance; that she had waited for 
this ; had waited for him to fall in love with some other woman, 
all these years, and when she knew that he loved this other pure 
and innocent girl, she had sent those devilish, lying letters, 
and when she knew that they were married, she left them for 
a while with the sword hanging over their heads, and—it had 
fallen. 

- “Then the man forgets that he is in the reading-room of his 
club ; forgets that he is being told all this by an ‘old friend ;’ 
forgets everything but his own anguish and the fearful blow that 
must fall upon his innocent girl-wife, that, maybe, will kill her, 
if the cursed tale be true. 

“And he raises his clenched fist ere the ‘old friend’ has 
finished. ‘Liar!’ he shouts, and striking him between the 
eyes, fells him to the floor before many witnesses. Another 
friend, a true and loyal friend, takes him by the arm and drags 
him out, whilst they ply the fallen man with brandy, and drives 
him to his own house in a cab. Leaving him to the care of his 
housekeeper, this friend returns to the club to learn the outcome 
of the assault. 

“Ere long he comes back with the news: ‘He has blabbed 
it, every word,’ he says. ‘It is the talk of the club. And before 
long it will be the donne bouche of every club in London.’ 

“Then the man wrings his friend’s hand, thanking him for his 
kindness, like one in a dream, and goes home to his wife—yet 
his wife no longer.” 

Stanley Barker paused, as if for breath, and pressed his slender 
fingers against his brow, as though his brain reeled. 

“And then?” Maud whispered, her hands clasped tightly 
against her breast, to stay the heaving throbs that rent her 
bosom as keenly and cruelly as a dagger-thrust. 

“The man breaks—it—to—his—wife,” he said slowly, dis- 
jointedly. “Then he loses his reason, and destroys the life that 
had been given him by God... . Unwittingly he had betrayed this 
girl whom he loved so well. And like the betrayer Judas, he 
goes and hangs himself.” 

“ And the woman—his second wife—wouid not sie go mad, or 
—or court her own death?” the shivering girl asked. 

27 
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“ Ah, the woman. I had scarcely thought of her end,” he 
said musingly. “I was so wrapt in the fate of the man.” 

“Then this club friend had told the truth?” 

“Undoubtedly. What object would he have in lying? None, 
absolutely none.” 

“ And this fiend—the first wife, what was her name?” 

The novelist who had constructed so many surprises in cold 
blood in the course of his writings, who had always found a way 
out of every difficulty, was taken off his guard. He had not 
been prepared for this question. He had no answer ready, save 
the true one, and it broke from his thin lips ere he recovered his 
self-possession. 

“Caroline—er, that is, I have not given my puppets any 
names,” he said confusedly. 

But Stanley Barker had corrected himself too late. 

Even as he spoke, this awful fear, this overwhelming doubt 
that had slowly risen and fitfully gleamed in her brain, had 
become a damning certainty to Maud. 

“Caroline.” The name, as it sped from the tip of her husband’s 
tongue, struck as a death-knell on her ear—a knell for the faint 
hope that had struggled for life in her heart. 

Without a word, without a cry, without a sign that she knew 
of the clue that he had accidentally given her, she silently rose 
from her chair and noiselessly, yet blindly, groped her way out 
of the darkened room. 


* * * * * 


The moon shone down with a silvery smile, as though 
in very irony, upon Maud Barker’s fair face, lighting up her 
pure white forehead, glancing in her violet eyes that bore 
such a look of mute and hopeless pain, throwing a pale kiss 
to her ghastly pale cheeks, and dancing lightly upon her 
trembling lips. 

Yet it is doubtful whether she knew that the moon shone at 
all. 

Leaning out of the open window of her bedroom—the night 
winds playing with the tresses of her hair, the clustering white 
clematis creeping round the window-sash and forming a fitting 
frame for her white, death-white face; her dainty hands, with 
fingers intertwined, stretched forth into the night, her breath 
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coming and going in short choking gasps, half sob, half groan— 
she fought a deadly battle with herself. 

““No longer his lawful wife,” she murmured half aloud. “I 
have never been his lawful wife. I was—I am—oh, my God! 
He did not know. Thank heaven, 4e did not know. It would 
have killed me had I thought ¢/a¢. Oh, Stanley, Stanley, come 
to me—come to me here—now—come and tell me it is all a lie’. 
—that this man—who—who told you—is mad. What has he 
done? What have I done, that this woman (she taints the very 
name of woman) should hound you down—should lay such a 
curséd trap for you and me—that have never done her harm? 
Is there justice on the earth? Is there a God above those 
pitiless shining stars? Can He see me in my agony—my shame, 
and suffer such as her to live? Had she zo mercy—no little 
tithe of a heart within her? Must /, who have never wittingly 
hurt the smallest of God’s creatures, go down an outcast through 
her infamy? Must I—my God !—zwat must I do?” 

She raised her straining eyes to the heavens above her, as 
though almost expecting an answer to her cry—an exceeding 
bitter cry ; but not a sound, save the sharp whirring of a bat 
taking its nocturnal constitutional, broke the stillness of the 
summer night. 

Nervously her white lips trembled as she still leaned her elbows 
upon the window-ledge, her hands folded before her like a little 
child’s in prayer, her eyes still fixed upon the black vault of the 
sky. 

“ He said he had scarcely thought of my end. I am glad that 
Stanley did not, for his own sake. He has grief enough to bear 
without that—without that. But I must think of it—I must— 
think. I wonder what other women—good Christian women— 
would do if—and God forbid that it should ever be—they were 
in my place. They would not go mad—not mad. They would 
not kill themselves. They would fall down upon their knees and 
pray. But I am not fit to pray—I am afraid—afraid that my 
prayer would turn into a curse—afraid that I should curse this 
woman—afraid that I should strive to ‘curse God and die.’ And 
then, a good woman would leave this man whom she had called 
‘husband,’ and would try to forget—try to live down the past— 
in doing good to the poor and needy, in making her own life a 


living death—all alone! But I am not a good woman in that 
az” 
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way, and I could not leave the man I loved for fear of the world’s 
taunts and the world’s scorn. If he /oved me I think I should 
give up name, fame, honour (my life if he wished it)—all, for his 
sake—ALL—for his sake.” And her voice dwelt sweetly and 
lovingly on the last three words. 

The colour came again to her pale cheeks, and her great violet 
eyes flashed brilliant with a look of mingled love for the man and 
defiance of the world. 

And so she gave one last look out into the night. And then 
she turned and with unfaltering steps went to seek Stanley 
Barker in his study. 

Maud Barker lighted the lamp on entering. Her husband still 
lay back in the easy-chair, his long thin fingers tip to tip, his 
arms resting upon the arms of the chair, his eyes closed, his 
narrow lips parted—with dropped jaw—displaying the even rows 
of teeth, his lank hair falling in a dishevelled mass over his brow, 
and his countenance wearing an expression of blended pain and 
peace. 

For a moment she stood and gazed upon his motionless face, 
and an icy chill swept like the blast of death through her veins, 
as she noted how the shade of the light, intercepted by his pro- 
file, rested like the finger of eternal silence upon his lips. Could 
this be the last sleep of all? 

“ Stanley,” she said, her voice shaking, as the gentlest and the 
strongest will quiver and shake before the rush of the whirlwind. 
“Stanley! speak to me. Wake—wake! mydarling. I am here 
beside you.” 

Her warm breath fell upon his neck, his face, his hair. She 
seized the cold, delicate hands, and, wrenching them apart, fell 
upon his breast. 

“Eh? ... What?... Maud, my love, is it you?” 

Slowly he awoke. Slowly his vacant senses came back to 
him. Slowly his mind was restored to the present love—and 
to the future pain. 

“ Stanley, you frightened me,” she gasped. “ I—I feuveit: that 
you were dead.” 

“You foolish little woman,” he said, stroking her curly hair. 
“Your nerves are unstrung. I must take you to a specialist 
next week.” 
~ He still dissembled, still played his Pars as though it was 
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a farce; his tragedy that was so real and impending, in which 
he played one of the principal vé/es; for he did not know that 
the name “Caroline” had any significance to Maud. 

“ Stanley,” she said pluckily, “I £now.” 

“Know! Know what, my sweet?” he queried. He did not 
understand. 

“ T—I know that Caroline Norman—Caroline Barker, I mean— 
is alive.... I know that I am not, and never was, your wife 
in the eyes of man, whatever I may have been, may still be, in 
the eyes of God. ... I know, too, that you married me, be- 
lieving your first wife to be dead.... I loved you, Stanley, 
with all my heart and soul.... I love you still.... I 
I ” 

“Stop! stop! ... Maud, I cannot bear it.... Oh, my 
God!” 

“No, Stanley,” she went on, speaking softly, but yet deter- 
mined to say what she had come to tell him, “I think it is better 
that I should have told you, than that you should have the 
awful pain of telling me. I have fought it all out, and—and I 
want you to learn to forget it all . . . to live it down... . If— 
if you wish it . . . I will stay.” 

“Maud, my darling, my own pure wife. Kiss me, Maud.” 

She bent her fair head down, down, until her lips touched his 
forehead 

“ You will not go mad now ?” she whispered. 

“No, darling,” he answered, a fresh life, a new vigour in his 
tones. “You have saved me from myself. You have wrought 
a different conclusion to the curséd plot.” 

Maud Barker stepped to the window and, holding back the 
blind, looked out at the grey sky in the east. 

“ A new day is dawning,” she said. 


* * * * * 


A week later, Stanley Barker, the novelist, was closeted in his 
study with his solicitor, a genial, fat, most unbusiness-like looking 
man, but one of the shrewdest lawyers in London, despite his 
general appearance. 

“Let me congratulate you, Barker. A tissue of falsehoods. 
The former Mrs. B—— is as dead as a door-nail. She was dead 
when you received that letter, purporting to be written on her 
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death-bed. It was written on her death-bed. She is buried at 
Toronto right enough—a good six foot of Canadian soil above 
her head. That blackguard knew her out there. He has been 
going ‘all wrong’ for the past five or six years. He probably 
meant to blackmail you, and would have done so but for your 
hasty temper—knocking him down. Good thing to have a hasty 
temper sometimes, you see. Ha, ha!... Shake hands, Barker ; 
shake hands.... Ah! I see you have a mesquite tree in your 
garden. I haven’t seen one for ages.” 


* * * * * 
And Stanley Barker’s masterpiece has not yet been published 


nor written even. 
Neither will it ever be. 








Hdmired by All. 


By R. M. NIEDERHAUSER. 


THE passengers on the s.s.“ Albion” all complained of being a 
slow party, but no one seemed capable of enlivening it. There 
were invalids and globe-trotters, men anxious to better their 
condition in a new world, young ladies of all ages in search of 
husbands or other blessings, ne’er-do-wells sent abroad to learn 
wisdom or, simply, to get rid of them—an omnium gatherum 
brought together not by choice but fate. The first forty-eight 
hours they had either glared at or, ignored each other in true 
British fashion, then had thawed without amalgamating. Even 
the jolly, all-round girl, bent upon making things pleasant for 
herself and others, had become resigned to the inevitable—a dull 
time. Teneriffe first broke the monotony, and the arrival of fresh 
passengers was eagerly looked for. Soon a young and striking 
couple, both dark, handsome and extremely prepossessing of 
manner, excited general interest. Mr. Prevost de Bonnefin 
claimed a French extraction, wore close-cropped hair and a 
pointed beard, gesticulated a good deal, but spoke English 
fluently and without accent. His advent on the “ Albion” 
proved a veritable boon ; his good spirits became contagious ; 
the most reserved Anglo-Saxons could not resist his easy grace 
and abandon. His tall and shapely wife, with mischievous eyes 
and dazzling teeth, had all the men at her feet in a couple of 
days and exhibited uncommon cleverness by conquering the 
other sex without alienating her own. The girls on board 
thought her delightful—so kind and good-natured—so interested 
in their past love affairs and budding flirtations. She instinct- 
ively divined affinities and always placed them near each other 
—by chance as it were—at her frequent tea-parties. She was a 
dear creature, never tried to monopolize admiration, but treated 
all men alike, and frankly avowed her fondness for her husband. 

“We have only been married a year,” she informed an elderly 
female busybody, “and intend travelling about for some time. 
Poor Henri deserves a rest. He has worked so hard and had so 
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many business worries. To tell you the truth,” she added con- 
fidentially, “we don’t care for the English social cant and 
humbug, and want to keep clear of our stiff and conventional 
relatives. We may get off at the Cape and fly from civilization 
altogether, at least for a while.” 

It was characteristic of the Prevosts that, with all their charm- 
ing frankness, one never could get a definite clue to their past. 

Mr. Prevost soon revolutionized the ss.“ Albion.” Cricket, 
quoits and all sorts of races shortened the formerly interminable 
days, whilst the evenings were beguiled by music, theatricals, 
recitations and dancing, all got up and actively supported by 
this indefatigable doute-en-train. He was an enthusiastic sports- 
man, brought tears to his listeners’ eyes by his recitations, and 
acted the noble hero to the life. The women raved about him. 
His wife’s forte was music. She sang operatic airs in a quite 
professional style, and induced the diffident members of the 
party to contribute their quota to the general entertainment by 
good-naturedly practising their songs with them. She even 
undertook to train a choir with such success that the shy young 
parson, at first rather shocked at this married woman’s flirty 
ways, became her warm admirer. He rarely mustered courage 
for a long talk, but was always at hand to fetch her parasol, 
book or chair, and once or twice even persuaded her to accept a 
lemon squash. 

The Prevosts certainly made one or two enemies, who insinu- 
ated that only adventurers with an eye to invitations in the 
colonies, or other interested motives, would lay themselves out 
and be hail-fellow-well-met with everybody from the very first, 
as these people had been. Fortunately the young couple’s 
popularity was proof against these revilers, and the news of their 
probable leaving at the Cape caused general dismay. The 
Prevosts had set the ball rolling, and though various friend- 
ships had sprung up and more than one engagement was on 
the Zapis, the life and soul of the now jolly “Albion” party 
would go with them. After demurring a great deal, they were 
persuaded to go on to Australia; their time was their own, they 
said, and Mrs. Prevost had a wild fancy to see Sydney and 
Melbourne. The second half of the voyage passed even more 
pleasantly than the first, and, on the evening before reaching 
Hobart, universal regret at having to part was expressed. Some 
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gentlemen offered the ladies a champagne supper that night. 
Amongst many others, the Rev. Mr. Fairburn proposed a toast 
to Mrs. Prevost, saying he felt sure that all would join him in 
expressing their thanks to that lady for her unwearied efforts 
to render the voyage a pleasant one. Personally he owed her 
a special debt of gratitude for her assistance in his pastoral 
duties, and feared—here his voice became unsteady—he would 
miss her sadly in his new post in a strange country. He 
might have truthfully added that, but for the “cloth,” he would 
have fallen desperately in love with his fascinating choir-trainer. 
Loud cheers greeted his speech, and Mrs, Prevost’s health and 
prosperity were drunk in the good old-fashioned way. Several 
pretty girls were present, but she looked the queen of the feast, 
with her brilliant colour and sparkling eyes, set off by white 
draperies and a string of pearls twisted among her clustering 
black hair. 

“TI feel as if I were leaving old friends,” she assured an Aus- 
tralian squatter, her neighbour, who, in spite of a large wife and 
various pledges on board, had been most attentive and offered 
her champagne on an average twice a day. 

“I hope we ave old friends,’ answered the other warmly. 
“ And I trust you will honour us with a long visit before return- 
ing to Europe. I have a beautiful little grey mare which will 
set you off to perfection. You shall go for some long rides with 
me,” and the would-be Don Juan, quite unconscious of his 
better-half’s frowns, put his rubicund face very close to his 
handsome neighbour’s and smiled knowingly. 

“T shall be delighted,” replied the latter, suppressing a smile 
at the thought of his bulky figure on horseback. 

The good feeling increased as the evening wore on and 
champagne flowed more freely. Cards and addresses were 
exchanged, and the hope of a future reunion expressed on all 
sides. 

The next morning the s.s. “ Albion” was lying at anchor in 
the Derwent. The assembled passengers were watching the 
rapidly advancing steam launch with the health officers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Prevost, leaning against the taffrail, were ready for 
the shore. 

“The old penal settlement has a strange fascination for me 
since I read that terrible tale, ‘ For the Rest of His Natural Life,’” 
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‘Mrs. Prevost was remarking to Mr. Fairburn as the government 
officials reached the upper deck. A man in plain clothes accom- 
panied them. He eyed all the passengers with a scrutinizing 
glance, and, still looking round, approached the purser, with 
whom he exchanged a few words. Suddenly he noticed Mr. 
Prevost, and stared at him fixedly for several seconds. The 
latter returned the gaze, but paled visibly, whilst his wife in- 
stinctively linked her arm in his. Now the stranger was making 
his way towards the couple: a strikingly tall and strongly-built 
man, with an eagle eye. 

“Richard Trapp, alias Prevost de Bonnefin,” he called in a 
calm, distinct voice, “in the name of the law I arrest you. Where 
is the jewellery?” 

“How dare you?” retorted the other, attempting virtuous in- 
dignation. But already an iron grip held his arm ina vice. In 
another moment the ignominious shackles clasped his wrists. 

“ Have your own way now,” he said, shrugging his shoulders 
and facing the thunderstruck passengers with well-simulated 
calm. “You will find out your mistake by-and-by.” 

“ There is foul play at work,” cried Mrs. Prevost, darting for- 
ward and seizing the detective’s arm. “Release my husband,” 
she went on, glaring at Hanbury with the air of a tragedy queen. 

“Your husband!” The detective smiled. “Go back to the 
boards, Miss Vera Verity ; your talent is wasted here.” 

She looked magnificent in her wrath, and he admired her 
pluck. 

“T will not be parted from him,” entreated the young woman, 
holding out her jewelled hands to be fettered too. 

‘“‘T have no orders to arrest you, Miss Verity ; besides, it might 
lead to some complication between you and Mrs. Trapp,” sug- 
gested the detective, lowering his voice. 

By this time the spectators, dumb at first, gave vent to their 
consternation. Some would not, could not, believe their favourite 
guilty ; the backbiters triumphed, but by far the largest number 
were furious to find how easily they had been imposed upon. 
The missing jewellery, amounting to £3,000, was soon discovered, 
some amongst madame’s furbelows, the rest at the bottom ofa 
box of books. 

“It was I who stole the jewellery,” bravely declared Miss 
Verity. “Here is some more,” she went on, taking off her 
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bracelets, rings and ear-studs, and handing them to the detective. 

All eyes were upon her. She certainly knew how to love as 
well as act. But the evidence against the prisoner was con- 
clusive ; the game was up. 

“Her statement is false. She had nothing to do with the 
robbery. Her only misdeed was to love and follow me,” he 
explained. 

Tears stood in many eyes. 

“Well,” he continued, addressing his fellow-passengers, “ my 
return voyage will be less pleasant than the outward one, but 
I shall never forget my late travelling companions.” 

His coolness was admirable, but Miss Verity completely broke 
down. Clasping the prisoner’s neck, she clung to him with every 
sign of heartrending grief. It was some time ere the detective 
could bring himself to part the pair. Every one was deeply 
moved, and the good-natured squatter suggested taking Miss 
Verity to his station there and then, but, strange to relate, his 
wife disapproved of such impulsiveness. A little later the young 
woman was about to cross the gangway, when the Rev. Mr. 
Fairburn, with tears in his honest brown eyes, boldly stepped 
forward and sympathetically grasped the fair sinner’s hand. 
He, too, would gladly have proffered help, but, alas! for “the 
cloth.” 





* 





* * 








3 * 





A month later the dashing saloon passenger of the s.s. “ Albion ” 
may be seen pacing the second-class deck, pale, dejected, hollow 
eyed, indifferent to surroundings, a mere shadow of his former 
lively self. He is only “the prisoner” now. The story runs 
that he is a gentleman by birth, who, probably inheriting some 
hidden taint from a wicked ancestor, has developed into a rascal. 
Having forged his father’s name, he was requested to change 
it, and spendthrift habits, coupled with a disinclination to steady 
work, have brought him to this sorry plight. He eloped with 
Vera Verity, a second-rate actress, who succumbed to his fasci- 
nation, and they intended settling in New Zealand and beginning 
life afresh. Detective Hanbury has supplied this short biography. 
Though proud of his capture, which will increase his credit at 
Scotland Yard, he can’t help pitying his.charge. This morning 
the “ Albion” has entered Rio Harbour just as the sun was rising 
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above the fantastically-shaped hills. All are lost in admiration, 
and even the prisoner, for once roused from his apathy, seems 
struck by the grand panorama. Every day he has been growing 
more downcast, and other passengers complain that he kept them 
awake the better part of last night with his groans. 

“Put him in irons whilst we are in harbour,” advises Captain 
Burnot. “He might easily escape in one of the natives’ boats.” 

“No fear of that,” laughs Hanbury. “His spirits are com- 
pletely broken. I don’t think the poor devil cares what becomes 
of him now. The one thing that seems to interest him is that 
young woman’s photograph. He gazes at it for hours.” 

“T don’t wonder,” answers the captain, who, like the rest, has 
been under the spell. 

“Upon my word, it makes me melancholy to watch him. I 
shall be glad when I am relieved of my charge.” 

“Take care he does not relieve you before you know it, that’s 
all. I have my own opinion, but I suppose you know your 
business.” 

“ Of course I shall not go on shore, but I have no right to put 
him in irons unless he rebels,” explains Hanbury. 

Great bustle and confusion prevail on the ss. “ Albion” all 
day and late into the night, which is exceptionally hot. The 
cabins, still closed, owing to the coaling, are simply stifling. 
Towards morning the prisoner complains of feeling very ill. 
Yellow fever, which so lately has ravaged the bright tropical 
city, is in everybody’s mind, and the possibility of the prisoner 
having caught it in some unaccountable fashion, prevents his 
keeper from sleeping. About five a.m. the former begs to go 
on deck for a breath of air. Hanbury mechanically seizes the 
loaded pistol from under his pillow. The prisoner’s face is livid ; 
beads of perspiration stand on his forehead. 

“Tam sick and faint. For God’s sake let me out,” he im- 
plores. 

The ship is anchored more than a mile from the shore. No 
boats will approach her for at least another hour. Hanbury 
unlocks the cabin, intending to follow his charge directly. 

Does he fall asleep again, or is he longer than usual over his 
morning toilet? Half-an-hour later he appears on the upper 
deck, looks about him, calls, whistles, rushes below again, then 
fore and aft—his charge is nowhere to be seen. 
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By this time stewards, sailors, all the hands on board, begin 
to search also, whilst the detective, almost tearing his hair, darts 
wildly in every direction. At last, right astern, a coat, waistcoat 
and trousers are found in a little heap on the hurricane deck: 
Richard Trapp, a/as Prevost de Bonnefin, has put an end to his 
blighted existence. This, at all events, is the detective’s surmise, 
who, after going on shore, pro formd, concludes that pursuit on 
land of the drowned prisoner would indeed bea wild-goose chase. 
The captain, however, acquainted with the prisoner in the palmy 
days of his outward voyage, holds him for a man of many re- 
sources, and firmly believes he has accomplished one of his 
boasted swimming feats. In that case the whilom Mr. Prevost 
and his charming companion have probably resumed their ro- 
mance in a new world. If so, let us hope they will not again 
expose themselves to be suddenly torn away from society, which 
they are so eminently calculated to adorn. 








H Girl’s Folly. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of “DENIS DONNE,” “ UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” “THE 
HONBLE. JANE,” etc., etc, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
POOR PRUDENCE ! 


THE words of his promise to dine with Rose Davenport and her 
people that night were ringing confusingly in Dick’s ears as he 
was shown into Mrs. Gould’s drawing-room, where Sylvia was 
waiting for him alone. In a moment his quick perceptive eyes 
took in every detail of her appearance. There was a graver look 
in the blue eyes than had been there before that untoward 
marriage ; a touch of dignity in the carriage of the head and of 
composure in the manner that was foreign to him. The little 
ardent impulsive girl had acquired something that impressed him 
with a new feeling about her. She took him for granted still, 
but not in the old eager, irresponsible, childlike way. It was a 
woman who came forward with cordial outstretched hand and 
the words, “Dear Dick,” uttered earnestly. A woman who 
evidently felt that they owed much to one another, and who was 
as evidently perfectly ready to pay her portion of the debt. A 
woman who felt honourably sure that they belonged to each 
other, and who was, therefore, neither shy nor over bold in 
addressing him as “dear Dick.” 

Even while he was taking half-unconscious notes of these 
subtle changes in his former flighty little love}he was galled by 
the sight of the dress she wore, which he half resentfully felt 
seemed to interpose itself between them and dispute their 
undivided right to each other. He could not with the recollec- 
tion of Rose and of the tacit understanding which existed 
between them, avail himself of the privilege Sylvia was ready to 
accord him of resuming their old relations without delay. At 
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the same time he chafed against the mute opposition that. 
abominable dress—a symbol that she had been in servitude to 
another man—was offering to his claim. No, not “his claim.” 
He struggled against the conviction that he had any “claim” on- 
Sylvia or she on him. He had been very Joyal to her “in his 
heart ” until she married, and then he had allowed that heart to- 
be caught in the rebound by a girl whose influence was far 
stronger over him (“far higher too,” he told himself, plausibly) 
than Sylvia’s had ever been. But in spite of his feeling this, 
the sight of that black dress annoyed him. 

“So many things—some of them terrible—have happened. 
since we met, Dick, that it’s hard to know how to speak at all 
without treading on some tender place. I'll get the worst over 
at once, though. You never believed that I had poisoned Mr. 
Christopher any more than I believe you had come by those 
baneful bank-notes unfairly ?” 

“T never believed that you were anything but the best and 
most self-sacrificing girl in the world,” he said warmly. 

“Dear Dick,” the tears came into her eyes, and he felt himself 
to be a most miserably perplexed -young man. 

“You can never believe either that I cared for Mr. Christopher 
at all, or that I should have grieved a bit for him if he had died 
ina natural way. But dying as he did through that dreadful 
woman's wickedness and malice, has given me such a shock that 
I can’t go back to the old footing with you just yet—not for 
some months at least. You won’t think I’ve grown cold or 
capricious or anything silly of that sort, will you, Dick? It is 
only that I must respect myself byishowing that amount of 
respect for the memory of a man who lost his life through 
marrying me. You—you are not angry with me, are you?” 

“Angry with you! I admire you more than ever for your 
delicacy and sweet wotnanly feeling. I should be a selfish brute 
indeed if I grudged , 

He pulled himself up suddenly ; he was going much further 
than he had any intention of going, or any honourable right to 
go. He felt flushed and confused, and he saw that Sylvia was 
conscious that he was these things and was trying to puzzle out 
their cause. 

“I knew you, would be generous and not misunderstand me,” 
she said, regarding him thoughtfully. “Mamma said she 
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thought my scruples strained and childish, but there is no 
childishness and no affectation in my determination to do 
nothing zow that can get either of us talked about. We know 
that we can trust each other and so we needn’t proclaim it to the 
rest of the world yet. I asked you to come here to-day in order 
that I might tell you this at once, and you’re not very much dis- 
appointed, are you, dear Dick ?” 

She asked it so wistfully, so charmingly, that his heart ached 
within him at the thought of the blow that must fall upon her 
by-and-by if he was loyal to his love and faith. There was no 
doubt about it. The ache was not caused by disappointment or 
passion held in check. It arose from quite another source, 
namely, sorrow for the rude awakening that would be her portion 
sooner or later. He almost made up his mind to tell her the 
brutal truth at once, namely, that when she had made herself 
unattainable as he believed for ever, he had let his heart slip into 
the keeping of another woman, who was holding it fast. But he 
refrained ; there would be something crude about such a ruthless 
course on the occasion of their first meeting after their respective 
bitter experiences. 

“Do you think of staying here, or do you mean to travel ? 
You look as if you wanted a thorough change,” he said, dis- 
regarding her question as to his feeling disappointed. 

“I shall stay here; mamma is kind enough to give me a 
home.” 

It had not entered into his wilcest imaginings that she was 
anything but a well-dowered widow. 

“Well, I should recommend travel for you —— 

She made an impatient gesture, and when he paused she 
said : 

“ Don’t you wésk me to stay where you can see me often ?” 

“ You forget ; my home will no longer be in London. I have 
to look after Dene Prior now, you know.” 

“T have not forgotten that, and I also remember that Dene 
Prior is within a very easy distance of London; Belle Warrener 
has asked me to go down and stay with her soon, so I shall make 
the acquaintance of Dene Prior without arousing any silly 
gossip.” 

“ My mother will be there and charmed to see you of course.” 
He felt that he was answering with what must seem like cruel 
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coldness to Sylvia, and his heart ached for her. If only he could 
have summoned. up the moral courage to tell her that, believing 
her to be lost to him entirely, he had become honour-bound, 
though not word-pledged yet, to another woman 

“Your dear kind mother! How she used to try to make me 
do what was right and avoid meeting you after my engagement 
to Mr. Christopher. She won’t have any more fear now, will she, 
Dick? She always liked me, too, didn’t she?” 

“Indeed she did,” Dick said. It was such a relief to him to 
be able to heartily coincide with the poor girl about anything 
without actively misleading her. He was desperately sorry that 
he had not manfully written and told her the truth instead of 
answering her note in person. It seemed to him now that it 
would have been both an easier and a more courageous course to 
have taken to have written and told her that he had let his heart 
go out to another woman while she (Sylvia) was still a wife. 
But after this interview, during which she had so innocently 
laid bare her heart and her hopes, it would be woefully hard to 
do it. 

“Belle seems to be very much taken with a Miss Davenport 
who was staying at Dene Prior when Mrs. Stanmer died. Belle 
says she ‘is such a noble girl’ What has she done noble? 
Have you seen her ?” 

“She was at Dene Prior nursing Mrs. Stanmer when I went 
down. She devoted herself entirely to the poor old lady till she 
died.” 

Sylvia smiled. 

“TI suppose in return Mr. Stanmer devotes himself entirely to 
her ?” 

“No, my brother is staunch, I think, to his old love, Belle.” 

“Miss Davenport is staying with Uncle and Aunt Warrener, 
isn’t she?” 

“She left them nearly a week ago.” Should he tell her the 
truth, or should he defer the evil like the coward he, in common 
with most men, was in such matters? Sylvia’s next remark 
settled him. She turned away from the dangerous subject with 
such absolute unconcern that he accepted the reprieve and 
soothed his conscience by telling himself that the acceptance 
had been forced upon him. 


It was misery to sit there and see her as sweet and attractive, 
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loving and lovable, as she had always been, and to know that his 
love had gone from her to another woman ; worse still, that he 
had let this other one know it and beguiled her into responding. 
Responding in a very grand womanly way about which there 
was not the faintest suspicion of over-boldness or coquetry. 
He shivered as he thought of how Rose’s pride and integrity 
would rise in revolt against him if she ever found out how he 
had halted between two opinions in the case of Sylvia versus 
herself. But in fairness he could hardly be said to be halting 
between two opinions. Sylvia herself had broken the chain 
which had once bound him to her. There was no perfidy in the 
affair. Only it would be a perniciously hard task to enlighten 
her, and he fervently hoped that Rose would never hear anything 
about it. 

“Tl call mamma ; I know she would like to see you,” Sylvia 
said when he rose and muttered something about going. She 
had risen too and was passing him when she stopped short, and 
he felt that a fresh temptation was in store. 

“ Dick,” she said, putting her hand very tenderly on his arm, 
“TI don’t deserve such happiness! Just a little time to wait and 
then to be a/ways with you! What should I have done if you 
had given it all up when I married, and married some one else, 
or at any rate got fond of someone else? What is it? Are you 
ill? Oh! how selfish I am to have forgotten that you must 
want rest after all you’ve gone through instead of being worried 
by your foolish little Sylvia’s hopes and plans.” 

“T do want rest,” he said, eagerly snatching at a straw 
through which he might escape. “Don’t disturb Mrs. Gould. 
I will call again soon—in a few days. Till then good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” She repeated the words very softly and her eyes 
were fixed upon him with such a divine look of love and absolute 
confidence that his head began to swim. The last time she had 
so caressed him with her hand and eyes he had taken her in his 
arms and kissed her and sworn eternal fidelity to her. But now 
he dared not do it. He dared not though he was only a man 
and he wished to do it. Her absolute trust, love and confidence 
touched all that was best in him. For once a woman’s future 
good was more to him than her present pain. She had raised 
his soul sufficiently to make him put aside a temptation that was 
passing sweet to him. 
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“Thank God she’s rich,” he thought; “if she were left to 
fight the world without any ammunition I should be a cad 
to leave her. As it is ” Well, as it was, it was sufficiently 
hard, for Dick’s was a generous nature, and he could not bear 
the idea of having so much frankly offered and of offering 
nothing in return. 

Her voice cut into his meditations. 

“Dick,” she was murmuring, “a minute ago I was such a 
traitor! I thought you were not caring guzte as much for me as 
you used. It was silly of me, and I’ll promise never to wrong 
you so——” 

Mrs. Gould came in at the moment, most opportunely, Dick 
thought, and he was spared the necessity of either perjuring 
himself or tearing the veil from Sylvia’s eyes. 

“You are surely not running away so soon, Mr. Ogilvie. I 
hoped you would stay and dine with us,” she said, and there was 
a sharp note of interrogation in her tone and a glance from her 
eye that must infallibly detect the beam in his, which was dis- 
concerting. ‘ 

She “ took him for granted ” also, it appeared, and he began to 
feel resentful at being appropriated without being consulted in 
the matter. That Sylvia should do so was touching and flat- 
tering, though embarrassing. But that Mrs. Gould should look 
upon him with the eye of a mother-in-law now, after having 
scouted his pretensions formerly, annoyed him. 

He mendaciously declared that he had an important business 
engagement for that evening, and under cover of Mrs. Gould’s 
volubly uttered invitations for any and every day for the next 
week, he finally got himself away, leaving Sylvia undisturbed 
in her fool’s paradise. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
IN A CLEFT STICK. 







THE squire of Dene Prior had never found himself a guest 
in such a house before as the one in which he dined that night 
with Rose Davenport's people. 

It faced Hyde Park, and its interior looked as if it had gone 
into the country, it was so richly decorated with tall plants and 


flowers. These floral arrangements were the outcome of Rose’s 
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taste evidently. Mrs. Davenport endured them as evidences of 
wealth, but privately admitted to Dick, when he admired them, 
that she preferred “a lot of bright-coloured flowers, nicely put 
together in the old round bouquet shape, standing in vases, 
without so much plain green mixed with them.” 

The gorgeous, gigantic hot-house plants and ferns were not 
the only evidences of wealth in the Davenport establishment. 
The velvet pile carpets and powdered footmen, the magnificence 
of the massive plate and furniture, the broad bands of sapphires 
and diamonds that encircled Mrs. Davenport’s broader neck and 
arms, the sumptuous satisfaction which permeated Mr. Daven- 
port’s manner and appearance, all spoke of such wealth as Dick 
had never dreamt of Rose being heiress to when he had seen 
her at Dene Prior in the character of companion to Mrs. 
Stanmer. 

It had not struck him ever to inquire whether or not the 
young lady who had treated both him and his grey mare with 
such spontaneous kindness and consideration on the occasion 
of his first seeing her, and who had afterwards borne such a 
large portion of the burden and heat of the days during which 
Mrs. Stanmer required such assiduous nursing, was a guest or 
a dependant at Dene Prior. He had seen that she was a 
thorough lady, refined, cultivated, accustomed to good society, 
and always admirably dressed with finished care and studied 
plainness ; it did not occur to him that the “cut” alone of those 
faultlessly-fitting dresses, which looked as if they had been 
moulded upon her, was a thing for which none but a rich 
girl could pay. But this night he saw her in all the bravery of 
full dinner dress, with a rope of pearls round her pretty throat 
and such lace round the top of her bodice and forming the 
sleeves, as caused his intelligence to leap to the comprehension 
of the great fact at a bound. 

There were many other guests, people of wealth and com- 
mercial importance, and a sprinkling of those who were neither 
wealthy nor commercially important, but who had a society 
value. These were men whose movements were chronicled 
in the Morning Post, and even by “Atlas” at times, when 
they were staying at some big house for “Goodwood” or on 
any yacht whose owner was in the first flight at Cowes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Davenport, when they read these paragraphs, felt a 
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certain elation, remembering that these men who were so honour- 
ably mentioned had sat but the other night at their hospitable 
table. But Rose felt no such elation ; indeed, whenever she saw 
such mention made, she hid the World and Morning Post from 
her parents if possible. 

The old people had not taken kindly to her policy of prompt 
politeness to Mr. Ogilvie. It had been their wish, as well as 
Mrs. Stanmer’s, that their daughter should marry Arthur 
Stanmer, the son of a well-rooted stock, and their disappoint- 
ment had been intense when it transpired that he had not a 
right to even so much as the name that stock bore. Rose had 
kept her own counsel. She had neither proclaimed her 
indifference to Arthur Stanmer, nor her interest in Dick Ogilvie. 
Accordingly her mother thought that “ Rose was showing very 
good sense in weeding the young man out of her heart, now 
that things had turned out so unfortunately for him.” She was 
a thoroughly respectable woman! there had never been spot or 
blemish on her character as a British matron. But she spoke of 
the man she had wanted her daughter to marry as if he were 
a dock or a piece of groundsel now, and would willingly have 
handed the spade to Rose wherewith to dig him up and cast 
him out with other ineligible refuse. 

It was rather a shock to Mrs. Davenport’s correct and con- 
ventional mind when Rose said that she wished them to ask 
Mr. Ogilvie todinner. In any case, both Mr.and Mrs. Davenport 
would have been prejudiced against him, on account of his 
having superseded Mr. Stanmer, and thus (as they thought) 
upset their daughter’s marriage. But, in addition to this, there 
was the “ dreadful scandal” attaching to his name, on account 
both of Mr. Christopher’s murder and the ring robbery business. 
That the guilty person, in both instances, should have done her 
evil deeds out of love for and jealousy of him, imprinted an 
indelible stain upon his name in their estimation. Moreover, if 
anything more was wanted to make them regard him in a hostile 
way, there were the facts of his having been an actor and a 
commercial traveller. Rose was their only child, the apple 
of their eyes, but they were angry with her for the first time 
in her life when she would have Dick Ogilvie to dinner. 

To tell the truth, he was quite oblivious of their lack of 
cordiality. If he had not been absorbed by Rose’s presence, 
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and by the conflicting emotions which beset him when he 
thought of Sylvia Christopher, he would have been amused 
by their way of treating him as if he were a tolerated culprit. 
Even when Mrs. Davenport congratulated him upon the result 
of the examination, which had left him without a stain upon 
his character, she could not resist saying, “I hope it will be 
a warning to you never to mix with people in a lower class 
of life again, Mr. Ogilvie. Between them, from what I have 
read in the papers, Mrs. Christopher and Mrs. Watts, and the 
unhappy woman who robbed and murdered, like the old fool she 
was, for your sake, all seem to be extremely unprincipled, 
forward persons.” 

It was maddening to him to hear Sylvia classed with the 
others, but before he could speak Rose struck in : 

“I promised Mrs. Warrener that I would go and call 
on her niece, Mrs. Christopher, as soonas she would receive 
callers—— ” 

“If she has any proper feeling she will not receive callers for 
many a long day. I don’t d/ame her for what has happened, but 
I can’t help feeling that she has been singled out to be brought 
low by a Higher Power, and I, for one, shouldn’t think of setting 
myself against it.” 

In a moment Dick was himself again. The mock piety and 
matronly prudence of the sentiment uttered by Mrs. Davenport 
restored his mental balance. 

“Do you know I think she would have been brought consider- 
ably lower if a Higher Power had preserved Mr. Christopher. 
Her miserable marriage was the result of maternal interfe- 
rence——” 

Another guest arriving claimed Mrs. Davenport’s attention, 
and Dick’s sentence was arrested on his lips by her turning from 
him to eagerly welcome a well-preserved man whose age might 
by lamp-light be anything between thirty and fifty. His manner 
was rather free and extremely supercilious, as he made off-hand 
apologies to his hostess for being late, apologies which Mrs. 
Davenport appeared to receive in a grateful spirit, which it 
annoyed Dick to detect in Rose’s mother. 

Rose, standing still and stately by his side, discerned his 
annoyance and the cause of it. 

“ Make allowances,” she said, with a quiet, proud smile; “he is 
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Lord Jefford’s eldest son. He stays at Sandringham, and is 
one of the best leaders of a cotillion in London. My mother 
will tell you, if she has time by-and-by, that ‘it’s quite a piece 
of luck,’ or ‘an honour,’ or something of the kind, to have him, 
as he is in great request. She would have liked him to have 
taken me in to dinner, but, you see, I preferred the present 
arrangement.” 

They were on their way to the dining-room as she said this. 
Dick would have been more or less than man if he had not been 
flattered. He pressed the hand that was resting on his arm and 
whispered : 

“Why does he come here as he is in such request, and 
you won’t reward him for coming by going in to dinner with 
him?” 

“The Honourable Carr Reeves must marry money, and he 
does me the honour of thinking that I should be as good a 
vehicle as any other for conveying it into his family.” 

“And you?” 

“ And I differ from him. He was engaged to a girl I knew— 
it was she introduced him to us first. Her father was the senior 
partner in a big bank, a bank that every one thought was as safe 
as the Bank of England or the Rothschilds, and all the Jefford 
family were at her feet. They were to have been married soon, 
her ¢vousseau was all ready, and she was living in an earthly 
paradise, for she was veally fond of him. But the terrible smash 
came. You must remember what an appalling sensation it caused 
when Lusden, Harker and Co. stopped payment. And then, 
without a word to poor Lily Lusden, this man—this Mr. Carr 
Reeves—went off to Homburg, leaving his mother, a heartless 
old society cat, to break the news to Lily that her son released 
Miss Lusden from the engagement. Coward, mean-spirited 
coward that he is, Lily loved him. He had the insolence to 
speak to me about her the other day—he “hoped she was well and 
happy!” Well and happy, while she is still fretting after such a 
poor thing as he is, and wearing her soul out as companion to a 
brace of old ladies who took her out of charity when her father 
failed.” 

Rosa had conveyed this information with extreme rapidity, 
inclining her head slightly towards him in order that her words 
might be inaudible to every one else, and he had listened with 
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absorbed attention. Her words struck home to him! Was not 
he contemplating the commission of an almost equally cowardly 
act? Was not he going to desert Sylvia ? 

Their attitude indicated extreme confidential intimacy, or, at 
any rate, a thoroughly good understanding. Looking up hastily, 
as Rose ceased speaking, he saw Mr. Carr Reeves, who was at the 
further end on the opposite side, watching them with more ani- 
mation than had been expressed in his cold, handsome face 
previously, and a thrill of exultation passed through Dick as he 
recognized jealousy in the other man’s glance and knew that it 
was well founded. He forgot Sylvia, and remembered only that 
Rose was showing him open preference. 

“Cad he must be to have thrown the girl over because her 
father lost his money,” he said severely, and Rose replied : 

“Yes, and the annoying part of it to me is that he pretends to 
my father and mother that Mr. Lusden’s failure had nothing to 
do with his breaking off the engagement. He tells them—and 
I’m sorry to say they are weak enough to believe him—that he 
found he liked me too well to marry Lily.” 

“ And you don’t believe him ?” 

“Indeed, no. Whatever I may be, I am not credulous where 
men’s easily-offered vows and promises are concerned. Besides, 
if I were credulous enough to believe him, I have too great a 
contempt for men who let their fickle fancies roam after other 
women when they are in honour bound to some one else, to stoop 
to the idea for a moment of marrying him.” 

Dick remembered Sylvia, and ceased to thrill with exulta- 
tion. 

“There are circumstances,” he said presently, “in which 
either a man or a woman may be forgiven for changing—for— 
for——” 

“ Breaking their word? Yes, I think that either a man or a 
woman is justified in breaking an engagement if the other party 
shows a stronger liking for some one else. Common self-respect 
should make the slighted one write the word finzs to the story 
in that case. But Lily Lusden was just the same foolishly-fond 
and infatuated girl all through the chapter, to the bitter end of it 
as she was in the beginning. It was only that her fortunes 
changed, it was only that she was hurled down from more than 
affluence to worse than penury, it was only that her pride was 
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battered down, and that poverty and privation were forced upon 
her through no fault or act of her own—it was only these things 
that gave Mr. Carr Reeves the manly and honourable excuse for 
breaking his word to her.” 

“ And after treating your friend in that way, he has dared to 
think of winning you,” Dick said indignantly. 

“Tt’s not the fact of her being ‘my friend’ which makes me 
feel as I do about it. Can’t you understand that I should think 
the same of him or of any man who had acted in such a way, if 
the girl had been a princess or a post-office clerk, each equally 
unknown to me? I feel that men have no more right to lie to 
girls who love them than women have to play men false. I 
should be inexorable to either.” 

There had been a lull in the conversation at the further end of 
the table, and now the servants having gone, from out of that 
silence came the words, each one dropped like a pebble: 

“You are right! The quality of mercy is considerably over- 
strained in these absurdly humanitarian days. There is actually 
a scheme afoot to get up a petition to the Queen for the release 
of the wretched woman who helped the pretty Mrs. Christopher 
to get rid of her unwieldy spouse.” 

There was a babel of voices, a clamour raised in a well-bred 
way to “hush” Mr. Carr Reeves, but the devil of malicious 
jealousy within him prompted him to make his clear incisive 
tones ring above the others in the words: 

“Seems to me an awful shame that the ex-actor tramp fellow 
isn’t doing his time now for his share in the business as well as 
his pal the slavey, instead of playing first-light-lead in the Dene 
Prior serio-comedy i 

“Father! silence him!” Rose said aloud, turning her face 
with more of a command than an appeal in it towards the sorely 
perplexed host ; “and you, Dick! promise me to take no notice 
of that ‘ Honourable’ boor’s blunder.” 

Mrs. Davenport had given the signal for the ladies’ flight 
hurriedly, while Carr Reeves had been speaking, and it was over 
her shoulder on her way to the door that Rose shot out these 
words, and with them a glance that would have made Dick 
promise a harder thing even than she asked of him. He re-seated 
himself deliberately, and responded to the elaborate conversa- 
tional advances of the man next to him cordially, for the man 
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was one of Mr. Davenport’s most potent friends, and Dick felt 
that the advances were made in good-fellowship and as a whole- 
some corrective to the blatant utterances of the Honourable Carr 
Reeves. 








* * 
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“Poor Mr. Carr Reeves!” Mrs. Davenport puffed out with 
over-done sympathy and commiseration to a dame of her own 
calibre, who also had a marriageable daughter, and her eye on 
Lord Jefford’s eldest son. 

“T never pitied any one so much as when he made that inad- 
vertent remark, and Rose took it up so savagely,” she went on 
dolorously, looking reproachfully at Rose, who was holding her 
head high above all such glances. 

“Tt was rather bad taste on Mr. Carr Reeves’ part, though,” 
the rival mother said suavely, “knowing, as he must have known, 
that the hero of the unheroic fray was a fellow-guest at your 
table.” 

“I don’t suppose for an instant that he knew anything of the 
kind,” Mrs. Davenport explained. “ Mr. Ogilvie is not known in 
society, in fact he has never been heard of until his name was 
dragged forward in connection with these disgraceful scandals. 
I can assure you the only thing that induced zs to hold out our 
hands is—a—his—a—being a connection of our friend the late 
Mrs. Stanmer, of Dene Prior, you know.” 

“Oh! I know all that story,” the opposition matron laughed 
noisily ; “he’s the real turtle, and Mr. Arthur Stanmer is the 
mock. Well, my dear,” in a lowered tone, “J don’t blame you 
for cultivating him. But as for Carr Reeves ‘not knowing’ he 
was at the table, that’s zmpossible! Dick Ogilvie’s photograph 
was all over London when he created ‘ The Tramp,’ and he’s much 
too handsome for any one who has seen it once to forget his 
face.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MRS. OGILVIE SEES VISIONS. 


WHEN Dick Ogilvie was about to say good-bye to Rose that 
evening, he said to her: 
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“I am going down to Dene Prior to-morrow with my mother. 
When I have installed her there, I shall run up to town again ; 
meantime, may I write to you?” 

“T should think it strange if you did not write to me,” she 
replied quietly, and under the fire of the vigilant eyes of 
many of her father’s guests—Carr Reeves among the number— 
she did Dick what he felt to be the honour of letting her 
hand remain clasped in his a moment or two longer than was 
necessary. 

“ God bless you for all you’ve been to me and for all you are 
letting me hope you will be,” he whispered hurriedly, and then 
he felt remorsefully that he was not acting with honourable 
straightforwardness towards Sylvia. It was due to her that at 
least he should tell her what he meant to do before he did it and 
made his decision irrevocable. 

It was comforting to him to reflect, as he went home to his 
mother’s house that night, that Sylvia had herself decreed that 
there must be separation and silence between them for a time. 
If her whole being had been bound up in him, she would not 
have laid down these lines so readily and resignedly, he thought 
mistakenly. He failed to recognize in her policy that higher 
consideration for his honourable reputation, which a really good 
and pure woman would have under the ghastly circumstances 
which environed Sylvia herself, however much she loved him. 
He quieted his conscience about his nearly formed resolve to 
turn their old bond into the less binding one of strong friend- 
ship. It was additionally comforting to feel that monetarily 
Sylvia’s way was made smooth for her. He reminded himself 
that, dear, affectionate, unselfish little thing as she was, she was 
not a woman blessed or cursed with deeply intense feeling. She 
had loved him, he gratefully acknowledged ; but, after all, her 
love had been won by his shallower, more superficial, qualities. 
His good looks, his devil-may-careishness, his admiration for her 
own excessively pretty little person—these had been the chief 
factors in his winning of Sylvia. It had been left for Rose 
Davenport’s sweet dark eyes to read aright the best depths of his 
nature. It had been left to her clear, cultivated vision to discern 
that, under the affected flash exterior of a would-be fast modern 
“ gentleman of the road,” was concealed the heart of a true man 
and the instincts of a born gentleman. Rose’s was the real up- 
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raising, refining and steadying influence of his life. So, at least, 
he told himself, and so unquestionably he believed as he went 
back to his mother’s house that night. 

It was with rather mixed feelings that he found Mrs. Ogilvie 
waiting up for him. It gratified him that she should have 
battled against the debilitating effects of all the fatigue, excite- 
ment and misery which she had recently undergone on his 
account in order to do him so much honour and gratify her- 
self with the sight of him, but at the same time he rather dreaded 
her powers of cross-examination this night. His own mind was 
in too chaotic a state to be easy travelling ground for such un- 
swerving feet as his mother’s. He loved his mother dearly, but 
as he turned the key in the latch he heartily wished that she was 
in bed sleeping soundly. 

The dining-room door was open and a small bright fire was 
burning. The gas-light was nicely subdued, whiskey and sodas 
were placed on the table ready for him. Mrs. Ogilvie, in a large 
arm-chair, with a shaded reading-lamp by her side and an even- 
ing paper in her hand, looked like an elderly genius of domestic 
peace and comfort. Nevertheless there was the ring of the real 
metal in Dick’s salutation. 

“I’m awfully sorry you have waited up for me, mother dear. 
Go off to bed now at once. Remember you have an exciting 
day to-morrow. We will go down to Dene Prior in the morning, 
but there will be so much for you to see that you'll be quite 
worn out unless you get a good night’s rest.” 

“ This is a very solemn night to me, Dick. It is the eve of the 
day on which my son will restore me to the rights his father 
deprived me of.” 

“Don’t dwell on the old grievance, mother dear—let it die. 
You ave restored to your rights, so you can afford to think 
leniently of my father. I daresay he was no worse than many 
others, only you were better than the majority and perhaps 
couldn’t look over things.” 

She took off her spectacles, laid down the newspaper, and 
looked at her son with steady eyes that seemed to search his 
soul. 

“That is what I fear, Dick. I am afraid he was ‘no worse 
than many others.’ He was only false and fickle; he was only a 
weak slave to his passions and fancies and tastes. He married 
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me because marriage was the terms I would accept. He left me 
because he got tired of my homeliness when he met a beautiful 
girl of his own class.” 

“T thought you left him,” Dick said rather sullenly. The 
tone of his mother’s reminiscences was intensely irritating to 
him. 

“T took my body and my child away from him when I found 
that all his thoughts, all his admiration, all his love—no, I will 
not call it ‘love ;’ such a man as your father was does not know 
how to ‘love ’—but all his hot, vain, selfish fancies were centred 
upon another woman. I was a daughter of the people, not a 
‘lady born,’ but I had a heart and I had brains. He broke the 
first and stirred the last into action. I left him, and he thought 
I had disgraced him, but I can look you in the face, Dick—I 
never did—I never did.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips and kissed it gently. 

“Why are you agitating yourself? Why are you telling me 
this to-night, mother? Forget old wrongs. You and I can be 
very happy for the future.” 

“T am telling you this to-night because you are taking the 
first step into a new life, Dick—a new fair life—and I want you 
to keep it clean and undefiled. Do what is right by the woman 
you marry, whomsoever she be, and in order that you may not 
be tempted to slight and forsake her as your father slighted and 
forsook me before I left him, do not marry on impulse. Jf you 
ave quite free now, keep so for a time.” . 

“Why do you say, ‘if I am quite free now’?” he asked 
uneasily, and her eyes seemed to be reading his soul as she 
answered : 

“ Sylvia Christopher has been here. It was foolish of her to 
come, but women are apt to be foolish when they love and trust 
a man as—lI laved and trusted your father, let us say.” 

“ Sylvia! been here this evening ?” 

“She has. She told me of your visit to her to-day, and 
though she is much more self-contained than she used to 
be, I could read her through and through. She is sure of her 
love for you, Dick, and she is a/most as sure of your love for 
her.” 

“I'd give my life to make her happy—happier than she has 
ever been,” he began emotionally, then he added ruefully : 
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“ But I don’t see how it’s to be done! She made the breach 
by marrying Mr. Christopher, and it’s one that a man can’t be 
expected to heal after he has accustomed himself to—to regard 
it as an unhealable breach for some time.” 

Mrs, Ogilvie sat forward in her chair, rested her, hands upon 
the arms, and looked for her son’s real meaning with the power- 
ful search-light of her fearless eyes. 

“Sylvia is not the woman I should have chosen for your wife 
if you had consulted me; she is not one whom I shall feel proud 
to call ‘daughter,’ but I shall never feel ashamed of her. “On 
the other hand, I shall feel ashamed to call you my son if you 
show yourself weak and ynstable about her now. Do you mean 
to marry her? Do you want to marry her. 4 

“No!” he interrupted. “Mother, don’t shove me into a 
corner ; don’t force me to say things that will commit me toa 
definite line of action before I have made up my mind about 
what I ought to do. Only believe this, from the day Sylvia 
married Mr. Christopher I have never attempted either to see or 
to write to her, excepting in response to her direct invitation. 
She wrote to me from Ireland before her husband died, and I 
admit I was weak in replying to her letter. She wrote to me 
again to-day asking me to call on her at her mother’s house, and 
I did so. I wish now that I had not gone; I wish with all my 
heart that I had not gone if she attaches another meaning than 
that of friendship to the action.” ; 

“You are not in love with her any longer, and if you 
have not led her to believe that you are, then you are not 
responsible for any mistakes she may make. I am glad, more 
glad of this than I can say. She was not the wife for you, but 
if you had misled her I should have said you ought to marry 
her.” 

Mrs. Ogilvie rose up and kissed her son on the forehead in an 
approving way that made him feel utterly undeserving. It was 
true that he had not sought Sylvia since her marriage, but he 
remembered vividly how warmly he had responded when she had 
injudiciously sought him by letter. He knew if his mother 
could see the terms in which his reply to that letter had been 
couched, that her good-night kiss this night would not have 
been such an approving one. 

As it was, Mrs. Ogilvie went to bed with her heart and soul 
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quite at rest about both her son and herself. The memory of 
the wrongs she had endured at the hands of the volatile fickle 
man, who had married and nearly driven her mad with jealousy, 
was too indelibly engraven on her mind for her not to loathe 
and shrink from the possibility of her son following in his father’s 
footsteps. But at the same time, she was delighted to find that 
Dick was free from Sylvia through no fault or fickleness on his « 
side. Sylvia would have never met with approval from Mrs. 
Ogilvie as a wife for her son. The girl had been too ready to 
be won, too impulsive in showing her regard, too flightily re- 
gardless of the conventionalities in her sweethearting to meet 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s views. The mother had always felt intuitively 
that Dick needed more ballast in the woman who embarked on 
the ocean of matrimonial life with him than Sylvia was freighted 
with. Rose Davenport was an unknown quantity to Mrs. 
Ogilvie, but she had visions of some such sweetly stately young 
demoiselle as a wife for Dick in the future, when he should have 
settled down and grown accustomed to his distinguished position 
at Dene Prior. 

As regarded herself, she had literally nothing more to ask of 
fate and fortune to make her happiness complete. As Arthur 
Ogilvie’s rightful widow, and the mother of Richard Ogilvie, of 
Dene Prior, she would be able to hold her head up, look the 
whole world in the face, and refute any impression that might 
ever have existed as to her being unfit to bear the burden of an 
honour into which she was not born. She would show the 
county people, the class to which she belonged by marriage, that 
her husband had been mistaken in his estimate of her when he 
began to suffer mean, unfounded qualms of shame and mortifi- 
cation, lest she should disgrace him by betraying in tone or 
manner that she was of humble origin. To the world she would 
pose as a cold, stately, proud woman ; her stature and fine Roman 
nose, her gift of silence, and the absolute composure which she 
had cultivated for so many years, as a strong armour against the 
irritating pin-pricks of garrulous and cantankerous lady lodgers, 
fitted her well for the part. Only to Dick, and to the perfect 
unknown being who should eventually become Dick’s wife, 
should the softer side of her nature be shown. Hazily, as she 
was falling asleep, she felt that her husband, in some far-off 
sphere, was conscious that reparation was being made to her, 
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that he foresaw her triumphs in the ranks of his own order, and 
that he was glad. 

“TI forgive you, forgive you everything,” she was murmuring, 
as she lost consciousness in slumber, and in her dreams she met 
and thanked him for having made her the mother of such‘a ‘son 
as Dick. 

So at least, through my faulty hero, ove woman was made 
supremely and honourably happy for a time. 


(To be continued.) 
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